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Main Report read to the 2nd Congress of the Communist Party 
of Cuba by Commander in Chief Fidel Castro, first secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party f Cuba at the 
Palace of Conventions in Havana on December 17, 1980, Year 
of the 2nd Congress 

INTRODUCTION 

Distinguished Guests, 

Comrade Delegates: 

These are unusual, difficult times. No country is isolated 
from the rest of the world today. No court* could hve 

in a glass house. What one nation-no matter how small-does 
can have repercussions in other nations. The importance > of each 
event and new experience is proved by ^ presence of the wo - 
thy representatives of more than 140 Part.es and demomt.c 
progressive and revolutionary organ.zat.ons from all over the 

world here in this Congress. . 

The strength of a small country such as Cuba .s ne.ther m^ 
itary nor economic but moral. The last country to free itself of 
Spanish colonialism, it has become the first nation in th.s hem 
sphere to free itself of Yankee imperialist domination the first 
to choose the way to higher forms of socioeconomic Me; and toe 
first to take the road of socialism in our continent. Everything 
in our way of life is new, and it has not been easy. We had to 
confront the most powerful imperialist country in the .world, put 
90 miles off our coasts, and fight against react, ona^ deas tha 
have existed for hundreds and even thousands of years and the 
bitter hatred of the exploiting classes. We had to stand up aga. 
isolation, hostility, threats, libel and an ■mpacabiecampagn 
launched by the monopolies that control a ^gepartot. 
world’s mass media. To continue advancing, we had to defy at 
tacks and even run the risk of being exterminated. Not every- 
thing we did was wise; not all our decisions were correct In no 
revolutionary process have all actions and decisions beenl th 
right ones. Yet, here we stand, nearly 22 years after January , 
1959. We have not renounced a single one of our ideas 
tionary principles. This honest, firm, staunch, heroic, irreproa^- 
able political attitude is characteristic of our R^ti^ P ar 
and vacillation have never spread through our people : s ranks. . We 
have never hesitated to recognize our errors and mistakes and 
sometimes this requires more courage than risking your r i 

The stock of experience and revolutionary ideas that we in- 
herited from our own history and that of mankind u i our _most 
precious treasure. Through practice and examp e should con- 
Lily add to this stock. This is . shored duty tor all ro» «t»n- 
aries that demands the most rigorous criticism and self-criticism 

and the most complete honesty. 

Will the Cuban experiment be interrupted . Will '™P e ™ * 
manage to wipe Cuba’sexample off the face of the earth? Njv«- 
Storms are sweeping through our hemisphere and the rest of the 

1 world, and the ultrarightist reactionary forces are entrenching 
themselves in power in the strongest imperialist country in the 
world; but we still say “Never!” Cuba can be erased physically, 
but it will never be humiliated or subjugated; it will never surren- 
der. and we are firmly convinced that our exmple wUl endure^ 
As Martf said, “The seas to the north and south will meet, and a 
serpent will be hatched from the egg of an eagle before we stop 
trying to make our homeland free and prosperous. 


Ever since the time of the Paris Commune, real Communists 
have been noted for their heroism. In all of history no .one has 
surpassed them in their capacity for self-sacrifice, spin o 
darity dedication, self-denial and readiness to give then lives fc r 
thei/cause No other political idea in the course of the develop 
ment of human society has been taken up so strongly or elicited 
™h selfless devotion as communism. The best and purest el- 
irgs of human beings have been expressed throughout the battles 
.ndo awav with the age-old exploitation of man by man. Only 
the first Christians, in the time of imperial and pagan Rome are 
comparable to Communists. Marx, Engels and I^nin were not 
b^ers of mystical ideas, however, and their sacrificing fol- 
lowers did not seek their reward in another world. It is here o 
earth where man’s future should be changed, and they were ready 
to face the crudest repression and unhesitatingly give eir 
to do this-that is, give everything in exchange for nothing 

themselves but everything for others. . <, rpvolu . 

It is infuriating to note that, ,n our time, the word revolu 
tionary” is still being used sometimes to describe people who 
are not at all upset by either the exploitation of some peop e b^ 
others or the cruel inequality which this exploitation implies 
and who in fact, promote it. The bourgeoisie sometimes calls 
reactionaries “revolutionaries.” We cannot deny that anyone 
who struggles to obtain his homeland’s independence from a 
colonial or neocolonial power or for freedom from tyranny is a 
revolutionary , but there is only one higher way o ? beinj ! - ^vota- 
tionary in today’s world: that of being a Communist because 
Communists embody the idea of independence, freedom, true 
justice, equality among men and, what is more 'H^rnationahsm 
-that is brotherhood, solidarity and cooperation among all the 
D^Ses and nations ik the world. When the ideas of indepen- 
dence, freedom, equality, justice and fraternity among peoples 
and nations are combined, they are invincible. 

This is what we want to be: Communists. This is what we 
want to keepon being: Communists. This is our vanguard, ^a van- 
guard of Communists, backed by the people, a people ^Com- 
munists. There has never existed, nor can there exist, any force 

‘ n ^TWs^th^fireUhing that we want to state, repeat and pro- 

the Cent,- 

the 2nd Congress of the Communist Party of Cuba ite • betoo 1 g 
-hut unfortunately, it will have to be quite extensive. Theretore, 
ou, record fo, the 1976-80 perrod our 
goals and the general guidelinesfor our future national and inter 

We Sbegh. by saying that the 
in the 1st Congress could not be carried out in full. As early a 
September 28, 1976, we explained to the nation that, in view o 
Sp— tog price of sugar, worldwide 

ration in trade relations and the aggravation of the international 
econoirdc crisis , the economic goals set for the five-year period 
could not be met. We told the people the truth very 

We did not achieve the 6-percent annual growth rate that 
we had proposed, but we did attain two thirds of that goal. ' The 
admirable, heroic efforts that our working people and the mem 
bers of our Party made and their tremendous achievements in 
the hard and difficult years between 1975 and 1980 shou ^ 

go unrecognized. Remember that many capitalist countnes-even 

developed ones with larger resources than we have-were forced 


to retrench, cutting back production in some years, while their 
of talUtkm unemployment and socioeconomic SS 
rocketed. Our socialist country, with an underdeveloped econ- 

temd il Tt ^ SPh6re ° f materiaI P roduction and regis- 
tered important social progress during this five-year period 

AH the experience of this period has been considered in 

drawing up the economic directives for the coming five years 

SeT'Th the m ° S H rCaliStiC Criteri ° n POSSibl6 ' based on reliable ’ 
tTnZrta T" IS t0 SUrpaSS ’ not fal1 short of these goals; 
to pledge the Party to carry out the possible, not the impossible 

This is a matter of responsibility, nonor and prestige that in no 

Zh! h 0f 0Ur dUty t0 do OUr utmost ’ for we would be 

neither honest nor revolutionary if we were to do otherwise 


I. SOCIOECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT/GENERAL ASPECTS 

The present 1976-80 five-year period, which is just ending 
has witnessed tremendous advances in the organization of our 
economy in the struggle to create the conditions needed to raise 
efficiency in the use of our productive resources as well as in 
terms ot meaningful gains in our economic development and in 

Z ne6dS l ° 3n eVer greater extent - even 

h3S bCen 3 penod fllled with ob i ect 've difficulties, both 
side the country and on the international scene, that have kept 
us from achieving everything we had set ourselves to do. 

In referring to our prospects for the present five-year period 
in the report to the 1st Congress of the Party, we warned that 

euara ^° U H 8h the . S . oviet Union and other socialist countries had 
guaranteed a sat.sfactory-even profitable-price for our sugar 

is was not true of the capitalist countries, and we pointed out 
the .mposs, 15,1, ty of making firm predictions as to how our con- 
vert ble currency income from the sale of our main export pro- 
duct would develop in the next five years. H 

In the first four years of the present five-year period, the 
price of sugar averaged 9 cents a pound-that is, around $200 a 

-ha’vLTn " d ~ ° f itS WOrld avera S e Production cost 

having fallen off sharply from the levels of the last two years 

he preceding five-year period, when it averaged 30 cents a 
pound in 1974, a little more than 21 in 1975 and even went up 
to 63 cents. In contrast to the drop in the price of our main ex 
port product the prices of the imports our country needed to 
purchase on the world market continued to rise, keeping up with 

c«n ^'i" 8 . 1 ati0 " th3t Sti " affects the capitalist world. In 
1980, the last year m the five-year period, the price of sugar be- 

nensl'f T°eh’ though ~ naturalI y->t has not yet begun to com- 
pensate for the previous four years. 

Situat j°" has meant ^at our trade relations with the 
capital st world, the so-called terms of exchange, dropped 53 

volume f , 1975 and 1979 ‘ ThUS ' With the same Physical 
volume of exports, we were not able to acquire as many products 

in this five-year period as in the 1971-75 one. 

obtained ^ ^ debt and on the '°ans we 

dn!f y 5 r eqUlpment ’ turn ‘ ke y Piants and other pro- 

of ranTi i 6 W ° ^ rOSe shaip,y during th ese years 

of capitalist crisis, as did freight rates and rental fees for ships to 5 
transport our merchandise. 

our t0 th0Se difficulties of an international nature, 

our agricultural economy was hit by several plant and animal 
diseases at the end of the five-year period. A third of our sugar- 
cane p antings were hit by mildew, which reduced our sugar 
production considerably in 1980; for two years in a row blue 


mold blight affected our tobacco harvest, destroying a fourth 
the crop in the first year and nearly 90 percent in the seco 
Then African swine fever struck our hogs early this year in 
eastern part of the country. 

Quick responses to natural disasters— all of which hit at i 
same time, strangely enough-resulted in their being surmounl 
and effectively controlled in a very short time. 

In spite of all this and of our successful efforts to int 
duce institutional and organizational changes whose diversil 
complexity, depth and scope are perhaps unmatched in all t 
years of Revolution, we have scored a positive achievement 
an acceptable economic growth rate, particularly consider! 
the present world situation and the conditions facing the non-o 
producing underdeveloped countries. Over these five years t 
annual average increase in our Gross Social Product has been 
percent at constant prices. 

Not only have we attained this rate of growth, but we ha 
also improved our efficiency in various ways. Labor productivi 
has risen at an annual rate of 3.4 percent, which means that tl 
wage element is 2 centavos less in each peso of overall productit 
costs. Preliminary studies show that imput of materials, tl 
chief component in productive consumption, also dropped in n 

mlterS ’ “ reflected in greater efficiency in the use of ra 

ine the ff ener8y and fUeKalthoUgh we are stil > far from achie 
mg the efficiency we should and can obtain. 

During this period, a significant initial effort was made l 

ranilT t eXP °'? “2 repiaC( ' imports - especially those from tt 

coCared Tit P ° rtS HaVe inCreSSed m ° re than im P ot 
compared to the previous period. 

These changes in the proportion and structure of our foreigi 
rade determined by our commercial exchange with CME; 

bave helped - in lar S e measure, to counter the negative 
effect that constantly fluctuating international prices and devas 
rating unequal terms of trade, set by developed capitalist coun 
tries, have on our economy-and on the economies of all th< 
underdeveloped countries. 

Industrialization became the most important factor in oui 

ft?irn y TTT development during th 's five-year period, ir 
fulfilling the 1st Congress agreements. National economic inte 
gration advanced, and the country’s infrastructure was extended 
Investments rose to 13.2 billionpesos, a 75 percent increase over 
Z five-year period and three times as much as during 

he 1966-70 period. Some 4.57 billion peso^35 percent of the 
total-were invested in industry. This was three times as much 
as m the previous five-year plan and 1 billion pesos more than 
cne total amount invested in industry between 1961 and 1975 
^' CU ' tUr f r6C f eived on] y 19 p ercent of the investments, a con- 
derable drop from the 40 percent earmarked for this sector in 
preceding periods, when 25-30 percent of all investments went 

Of thTl U fr' ThlS factlsln correspondence with the agreements 
o the 1st Congress on the emphasis in the industrialization pro- 
cess during the 1976-80 five-year period. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Sugar production during the five harvests included in tl 
period showed a 25 percent increase over the previous five-ye 
period. The 1979 sugarcane harvest of 7,992,000 tons was t 
second largest in the country’s history. 

Industrial capacity increased by more than 10 percent, ar 
better use was made of facilities, especially in the early years . 


this period. The average recovery rate was 84.5 percent, as com- 
pared to 82 percent in the previous period. In 1980, oil con- 
sumption was one gallon for every ton of sugarcane that was 
ground, half as much as in 1976. 

Investments in the sugar industry rose to 968 million pesos, 
more than double the amount for 1966-70, which had been the 
previous peak investment period. More than 40 sugar mills were 
enlarged or modernized; two new ones were incorporated in the 
1980 harvest, one in Pinar del Rfo and the other in Camaguev; 
two are nearly finished; and ground has been broken for two 
others in 1980. These sugar mills-the first to be built in Cuba m 
the last half century— were designed by Cuban technicians, and 
approximately 60 percent of their equipment was made in Cuba. 

Our railroad system was improved, and 195 diesel locomo- 
tives were added. The network of cane -conditioning centers was 
extended. Four new bulk-loading sugar terminals went into op- 
eration, increasing our sugar exports loaded in this way by 53 
percent. 

Nine of the 10 scheduled torula yeast plants were completed; 
a factory for making bagasse panels was finished, and two others 
are under construction. 

Agricultural yields in sugarcane rose from 49,900 arrobas 
per caballeria [17.33 tons per acre] in 1971-75 to 60,200 [20.89 
tons per acre] in 1976-80, in spite of the sugarcane rot that hit 
30 percent of the 1980 crop, interrupting the steady increase 
begun in 1973. 

Crop care has improved : 2.5 times as much land was nitrogen- 
fertilized in 1980 as in 1975; herbicide treatment increased by 
over 40 percent. This year, sugarcane fields were given the best 
hand weeding since the triumph of the Revolution. 

An additional 10,000 caballerias [331,474 acres|of sugar- 
cane were planted, twice as much cane was irrigated— a total of 


ment and spare parts has been set aside to deal with the problems 
that arise during the harvest. 

Sugar production will continue to be the cornerstone o 
the economy and should attain a peak level of efficiency. Sugar- 
cane supplies and industrial capacities will have to be increased 
to ensure that all the sugar mills operate for the 150 harvest days ; 
the waste of work-time must be reduced; the rate of recovery 
must be raised; new refinery capacities must be added and the 
efficiency of the existing ones improved; the production o. 
machinery for sugar mills must be further stepped up and the by- 
products industry developed; sugarcane yield must be raised and 
impurities eliminated; all methods of cultivation must be used 
and weeding improved; better use must be made of machinery 
in harvesting, planting and cultivating sugarcane; work productiv- 
ity must be raised and the number of top canecutters’ brigades 
increased; agroindustrial complexes must gradually be developed; 
and priority attention must be given to social problems so as to 
improve the quality of services and living conditions in the sugar- 
cane communities. In short, better organization is required, m 
order to obtain greater efficiency. 


AGRICULTURE 

Seriously affected by plagues, diseases and negative climatic 
conditions, agricultural production— including sugarcane produc- 
tion— grew at an annual rate of 3.5 percent. 

Arable land increased by more than 850,000 cleared hec- 
tares [2,099,500 acres]; dam capacity by 2.6 million cubic me- 
ters, and irrigated land increased from 44,700 caballerias [ 1,482, 
000 acres] in 1975 to more than 63,000 [2,099,500] in 1980. 
The tilling of state farms is now fully mechanized and the mech- 
anization of cultivation has advanced. The number of tractors 
has increased from 54,000 in 1975 to 70,000, with greater aver- 


34,800 caballerias [1,153,490 acres [-and ten new sugarcane 
varieties were introduced. 

The sugarcane harvested by combines rose from 25 percent 
of the total in 1975 to 45 percent of the total in 1980, and daily 
productivity per canecutter increased by 53 arrobas [1,342 lbs. | 
Moreover, 75,000 fewer cutters were needed. 

There are over 75 schools and polytechnic institutes related 
to the sugar industry with a capacity for 45,000 students. Twen- 
ty-six of these schools and the National Training Center for the 
Sugar Industry were built during the five-year period. Moreover, 
four of our universities offer courses to train specialists for the 
sugar industry and the National Center for Sugar Training was 

' 3U *' The sugar industry and sugarcane agriculture were integrated 
this year and four agroindustrial complexes are being set up. 

5 This year various measures have been taken to improve the 

performance of this important sector. A weekly rest period and 
a system of bonuses were introduced for working night shifts in 
the mills; wages of all sugar mill and sugarcane enterprise workers 
were raised by 15 percent; a seniority component was added to 
the wages of industrial workers and combine operators; the 
wages of agricultural workers were raised; and incentives were 

i established for continuing work through the harvest and meeting 
quality standards. 

Under a program of incentives sugarcane workers will be able 
to purchase certain articles that are in great demand. Special 
work tools has been improved. 

This year, the industry has been reinforced by 541 more 
university graduates in various specialties. A stock of basic equip- 


age power. 

The use of fertilizers has risen from 959,000 tons in 1975 
to 1.574 million tons in 1980, pesticides from 7,400 to more 
than 11,000 tons and herbicides from 11,500 to more than 
16,000 tons. 



Photo: Center for Cuban Studies Archives 


More than 1,000 construction projects were finished, includ- 
ing 555 dairies with room for 109,000 cows, 95 nurseries for 

73.000 calves, and 61 poultry farms and feeding facilities for 

160.000 hogs. 

Root-crops production went up from some 45 million quin- 
tals [2,250,000 tons] in 1971-75 to more than 90 million quin- 
tals [4,500,000 tons) in 1976-80, while 30 percent more vegeta- 
bles were produced in this five-year period than in the previous 
one. 

While 20 percent less land was planted to rice, the yield was 
44 percent higher, so that total production was increased. 

Tobacco was severely hit by blue mold blight, drastically re- 
ducing exports. 

Citrus fruit production increased 60 percent over the previ- 
ous five-year period, rising to more than 400,000 tons in 1980, 
half for export. Seven packing plants were built and refrigeration 
and loading facilities were enlarged. 

Efforts to recover coffee and cacao production were begun 
by improving the plantations; some 2,000 caballerias [66,295 
acres 1 of coffee have been planted; state prices on coffee and 
cacao seeds were raised 34 percent while workers’ wages increased 
20 percent; and the socioeconomic structure of productive areas 
began to change. The last coffee harvest yielded 24,000 tons. 

Although the cattle population decreased by 7 percent, 
mainly due to a 20 percent reduction in the agricultural sector, 
55 percent of the herds are composed of milk cows. Pasture vari- 
ety has been improved, hay production and silo-storage capaci- 
ties doubled and numerous molasses and cush-cush mixing plants 
were set up. 

Over 3.7 billion liters of fresh milk were produced, for a 
54 percent increase over the 2.44 billion liters produced in the 
previous period. 

Pork production increased from 140,000 tons in the period 
1971-75 to about 290,000 tons in 1976-80. Poultry production 
nearly doubled in the past five years. More than 2.1 billion eggs 
were produced in 1980, 300 million more than in 1975; the an- 
nual laying rate is 240 eggs per hen, 4 units higher than in 1975. 

Three hundred million seedlings were planted, forestry classi- 
fication was completed on 440,000 hectares of land [1,086,800 
acres] and silvicultural work was increased. 

More than 5,600 university agricultural specialists and 

15.000 intermediate agricultural technicians were graduated in 
this five-year period. 

Agricultural development will be attained if we achieve a 
significant improvement in our yields; use high-quality seeds; ap- 
ply the proper technology and increase the amount of irrigated 
land; improve livestock feed, management and hygienic condi- 
tions; increase the number of milk-giving cows and increase the 
birthrate of the herds; multiply the cattle population on both 
state and private farms; implement labor regulations to make 
optimum use of the working day; and link wages to full-scale till- 
ing of plots. Reforestation should be continued and additional 
measures taken to protect flora and fauna. 


BASIC INDUSTRY 

Basic industrial production increased at an annual rate of 
5 percent. 

Installed capacity in the electric power industry increased 
by 1,069 megawatts, practically doubling the 1975 capacity. 
Electric power production grew at an 8.7 percent annual rate, 


while fuel consumption decreased from 319 grams per kilowatt- 
hour in 1975 to 285 in 1980. In 1980 electricity reached 74 per- 
cent of all homes, compared to just over 70 percent in 1975 
while per capita electricity consumption rose from 705 kilowatts- 
hour in 1975 to 1,028 in 1980. 

Five hundred million pesos were invested in the electric 
power industry; 11,900 kilometers of lines were installed, and 
the connection on 220 kilovolt lines is being completed. 

In spite of this progress, we are still not meeting maximum 
demand due to persistent difficulties in transmission, distribution 
and operation by individual units and the system in general, ag- 
gravated by the excessive demand for electric power, which 
must be reduced by launching a vigorous campaign and taking 
firm measures. 

Special light meters are being installed throughout the state 
sector and rates have been increased for these installations and 
for individual users as well, in order to promote the saving of 
electricity. 

Some 5.5 million more tons of oil were processed than in 
the previous period. Kerosene consumption increased, though 
distribution difficulties have persisted. A plant for manufacturing 
kitchen stoves was completed. Oil and gas prospecting continued, 
but known reserves are still insignificant. 

Complete-formula fertilizer production reached the 4.5 mil- 
lion ton mark in comparison to the 3.3 million tons produced in 
the previous period. Nitrogen fertilizer production tripled. 

Construction began on the Sancti Spfritus paper complex, 
which will have a production capacity of 60,000 tons of paper 
and surplus pulp for other paper mills. Work also began in Havana 
on a cardboard and bristol board plant. Investments were made 
in plants for the production of chlorine, industrial gases, glass 
containers, recapping, rubber industrial items and tires for agri- 
cultural equipment. 

Geological prospecting, which covered only 5 percent of 
the country in the previous period, now covers 15 percent. 

Nickel production has not changed during this period, but 
overhauling of the Nicaro and Moa plants continues and two 
new plants, each with an annual capacity of 30,000 tons, are be- 
ing built. 

The iron and steel and machine industry grew at an annual 
rate of 6.7 percent; more than 1,000 sugarcane combines have 
been manufactured; steel smelting increased from 1.1 million 
tons in the previous period to more than 1.5 million tons in this 
one, while the production of corrugated bars increased by 60 
percent; 9,500 buses were built compared to 5,500 in the previ- 
ous period; the production of refrigerators increased from 

182,000 to 210,000, radios from 223,000 to more than 670,000 
and television sets from 25,600 to almost 225,000; the manu- 
facture of wire and electric cables, batteries, and agricultural 
equipment increased and spare part production almost doubled 
the figure for the preceding period. 

About 440 million pesos were invested in this sector and 
several projects— a laminating system in the Antiliana steel plant, 
the sugarcane combine factory, a battery factory, two plants for 
irrigation components, one for producing wheels and bearings 
and a stainless steel smelting plant— have been completed. 

More than 5,000 workers are receiving on-the-job training, 
and another 3,389 have already been as skilled workers. More 
than 12 million pesos worth of iron and steel and machine pro- 
ducts were exported in 1980. 
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During the next few years, steps must be taken to save ener- 
gy; use installed capacities to the fullest; improve maintenance 
service and strengthen technological and operational plant disci- 
pline; reduce blackouts; improve fuel distribution; raise efficiency 
in starting up new construction works; increase the manufacture 
of spare parts, and of equipment for turn-key factories and pro- 
duction lines. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Seven billion pesos were spent on construction projects in 
the 1976-80 period, about 2.8 billion more than in the previous 
five years. 

While 480 million pesos were spent on industrial projects in 
the 1971-75 period, these expenditures came to more than 1.35 
billion pesos in the present five-year period, in which more than 
300 construction projects were completed. There has been a de- 
lay in completing some investment projects, however. 

The number of hydraulic projects increased by more than 
29 percent. Work began on 27 large dams, 24 of which have al- 
ready been completed, and on numerous small ones. One hun- 
dred and forty -one kilometers of main canals were dug, and irri- 
gation systems were built for almost 300,000 hectares [741,000 
acres] of land, some of which will be used next year. More than 

1.000 agricultural projects were completed. 

More than 836 kilometers of roadbeds were built, and 7,800 
kilometers of thruways, highways and roads were graded— thou- 
sands of kilometers of which have been paved, including 334 for 
the national thruway. Improvements were made at more than 
25 airports and landing strips. Twice as many port projects were 
completed in 1976-80 as in the previous five-year period. 

Educational facilities were doubled. Whereas schools for 

180.000 secondary school students were built between 1971 
and 1975, the increase in the present five-year period was for 
400,000. Twenty-four nursery schools were built in the 1971-75 
period, and around 200 were finished in the last five years. Four 
hospitals have been built and three others enlarged, making 

3.000 more hospital beds available. Seventy other health care 
facilities were built. In the field of tourism, 22 new hotels were 
built. 

Housing construction was one of the branches of our econ- 
omy with the most problems; nonetheless, the Ministry of Con- 
struction built 83,000 units, a figure similar to the number built 
in the previous five-year period. There was a 60 percent increase 
in hydraulic projects, with 3,360 kilometers of conduits and 
335 kilometers of sewers built. 

Around 125 million pesos' worth of construction work was 
done in 10 foreign countries. 

The construction materials industry has nearly doubled its 
capacity since 1975, permitting an increase in sales to the popu- 
lation. The new factories that have been built include two ce- 
ment plants, with a capacity for turning out nearly 3 million tons 
of cement;33 crushed rock and sand plants, two asbestos cement 
complexes; three concrete pipe plants; two lines for plumbing 
fixtures; and two for tiles. Cement production in the previous 
five-year period had totalled 8.2 million tons; the present figure 
is 13.4 million. 

We should work on projects that reduce the consumption 
of materials, especially those that must be imported. The num- 
ber of projects under construction should be reduced. We should 


improve their quality and reduce the time for planning, building 
and putting these works into operation. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Transportation has grown by 31 percent. 

More than 35 million tons of merchandise were handled by 
our country’s ports in 1980— an all-time high and 35 percent 
more than in 1975. Twenty-five million tons of this amount was 
in foreign and 10 in coastal trade. 

Twenty-three oceangoing ships have been added to our 
national fleet. Deadweight rose from 550,000 tons in 1975 to 

815,000 tons now. Coastal shipping increased by 10 percent, 
from 87,000 tons deadweight in 1975 to 128,000 tons in 1980. 

Our ports handled an average of 638,000 tons of dry cargo 
a month in 1980 (as compared to 553,000 in 1975), and 30 mil- 
lion pesos were invested in port facilities. 

Warehouse facilities with a total floor area of 300,000 square 
meters were built, and 74 new cold storage chambers were put 
into use. 

Railroad freight increased by 26 percent. Twenty million 
people traveled by train in 1980, 82 percent more than in 1975. 

One hundred and two heavy-duty locomotives and 1,860 
freight and passenger cars have been added. More than 750 kilo- 
meters of track in the central railroad were built. 

Trucking increased from 7.7 million tons of freight in 1975 
to some 15 million tons in 1980, an annual increase of almost 
14 percent. A total of 3,987 trucks were added. 

More delays linked to port operations occurred in loading 
and unloading ships, railway freight cars and trucks, in the last 
three years, but the situation has improved significantly in the 
last six months, due to greater organizational and mobilizing 
efforts. 

Bus transportation increased by 17 percent between 1975 
and 1980, and 10,800 units were added during this period, more 
than 9,000 of them built in Cuba. Havana now has 2,400 city 
buses; in 1975, it had 1,400. 

Taxi service did not improve in this five-year period. 

The number of airplane passengers on international flights 
tripled, reaching 194,000 in 1980. Seven planes were added; the 
Havana and Camagiiey airports were remodeled, and new airports 
were opened in Las Tunas, Bayamo and Manzanillo. 

Communications services were considerably improved. All 
the provincial capitals and other cities now have direct dialing 
with Havana. 

A modern microwave system and radio and television trans- 
mitters were installed; the range of medium -wave broadcasts was 
increased, covering more than 90 percent of the nation, and telex 
services were increased. Four hundred and thirty kilometers of 
coaxial cable were laid. International communications services 
were enlarged and modernized, incorporating the use of satellites. 

Trains have not always run on schedule; service has been 
poor and operational and maintenance norms have been violated. 
Havana’s bus service faced some critical situations during part of 
this five-year period. Measures were taken to offer 26,000 trips 
a day during the last few months of the present year— reaching 
our goal of 29,000— over 50 percent more trips than before. 

These difficulties in transportation must be overcome, since 
they have made it impossible to fully exploit available resources 
and consolidate our investment efforts. Special attention should 
be given to offering more efficient service. 
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FOOD INDUSTRY 

Production in the main branches of the food industry rose 
by 14 percent, with increases in the production of pasteurized 
milk, cheese, butter, yogurt, ice cream, wheat flour, pasta and 
fruit and vegetable preserves. 

The production of alcoholic beverages was increased by 33 
percent, and that of beer, by 15 percent. Soft drinks production 
was 20 percent higher in 1980 than in previous years. New pro- 
duction lines were introduced in the meat industry . 

This branch faced difficulties during the five-year period 
due to shortages of packing and raw materials and because of 
delays in some investments. 

Over 360 million pesos were invested in the food industry. 
Two wheat flour mills, six bakeries, four candy factories, six soft 
drinks plants, three cannery lines, several oatmeal and corn flakes 
factories, two for producing animal meal, a glucose plant, eight 
pasteurization plants, 16 ice cream storage plants and the citrus 
fruit complex on the Isle of Youth were completed, and new 
facilities were installed for processing evaporated milk. 

We should improve the quality and appearance of products, 
offer more variety, make the greatest possible use of raw materi- 
als, diversify packaging, increase recycling and develop our citrus 
industry in general. 

LIGHT INDUSTRY 

Light industry grew by 23 percent. Textile production, 
which had been 600 million square meters for the previous five- 
year period, rose to more than 750 million square meters for 
this five-year period. Two hundred and forty million ready made 
clothes were manufactured, as compared to 197 million in 
1971-75. 

Twenty-one million pairs of shoes were made in 1980, but 
this figure is still relatively low. Laundry soap production was 
lower in 1976-80 than in the previous five-year period, but the 
production of detergents rose by 19 percent. Toothpaste produc- 
tion increased by 16 percent. The production of corrugated card- 
board boxes was 60 percent higher in 1980 than in 1975. 

More than 400 million pesos were invested in light industry. 
A textile mill with a capacity for producing 60 million square 
meters of cloth a year went into operation in Villa Clara; a fac- 
tory for turning out 10 million towels a year and a textile plant 
with an annual production capacity of 20 million square meters 
of cotton sacking were inaugurated in 1980. Three factories for 
making school desks went into operation, practically doubling 
previous output, and two new corrugated cardboard box fac- 
tories increased production by 120 million units a year. 

Production suffered because of shortages of raw materials, 
equipment failures, investment delays and the lack of rigorous 
quality controls. 

Production lines should be diversified and quality raised. 
Special attention should be given to work clothes. 

FISHING 

The 1976-80 fishing catch amounted to some 930,000 tons, 
29 percent more than in the previous five years. 

The 1978 catch was a record 213,000 tons. The establish- 
ment of a 200-mile limit for our territorial waters and the abro- 
gation of some fishing agreements placed limitations on our high- 
seas fishing fleet. During the 1976-80 period, we exported more 


than 400 million pesos’ worth of seafoods— more than twice as 
much as in the previous five years. 

Over 600 million pesos were invested. Twenty-one large 
trawlers, four refrigerator ships and an oil tanker were added to 
our fishing fleet. 

We must work to increase the catches of our fishing fleets, 
especially our high-seas fleet; maximize our exploitation of the 
resources of the continental shelf; obtain larger catches from our 
ponds and reservoirs; and provide more fish for the population. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

During this five-year period, the main features of our foreign 
trade have been the improvement in trade terms with the other 
socialist countries and the reduction of imports from the capital- 
ist area. 

A series of measures were taken during this five-year period 
to mitigate the negative effects that the world economic crisis 
has on our economy. Credit and price agreements with other 
CMEA countries, the coordination of five-year plans, guaranteed 
supplies of fuel and other raw materials, and other steps have 
decisively contributed in this regard. 

Hard currency imports were reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum, and efforts were made to switch purchases to the socialist 
area. All this had positive results. 

Seventy-eight percent of our total trade in 1979 was with 
the other members of the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (CMEA), as compared to 56 percent in 1975. Sixty-seven 
percent of this was with the Soviet Union, as compared to 48 
percent in 1975. 

Foreign trade operations were streamlined, with emphasis 
placed on exports, increasing our traditional export products 
and including small quantities of a wide range of new export 
items. 

Trade with the developing countries increased during this 
period but is still relatively low. 

Exports should be increased by finding new markets and 
streamlining operations, raising the quality of our products, co- 
ordinating the operations of all enterprises, studying the possi- 
bilities for including new products in our trade with the socialist 
area and promoting trade with the developing countries. 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION 

International cooperation continued to develop during this 
five-year period. 

Within the framework of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance, special emphasis has been placed on developing the 
production of sugar, citrus fruits, nickel, machinery for the sug- 
ar industry and computers; geological prospecting; and science 
and technology. Cuba is a member of the Council’s banking sys- 
tem and participates in a series of multilateral programs in other 
member countries. Bilaterally, the mixed commissions system- 
atically provide the operational procedures for fulfilling intergov- 
ernmental agreements related to investment projects and other 
forms of economic and scientific-technical cooperation. 

We have received soft credits and grants from governments 
and international organizations, most of which were used for 
health and education. 

This year, 4,300 specialists, mainly from the other socialist 
countries, have provided technical assistance in Cuba, while 
11,000 Cubans are working in more than 30 developing countries. 
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last few years— especially during 1980— by the most diverse kinds 
of solutions, including the purchase of several million pesos’ 
worth of medical equipment and an incentive program for the 
nursing personnel. 

Total production of medicines rose from 108 million pesos’ 
worth in 1975 to around 137.3 million pesos’ worth in 1980, to 
meet 81 percent of our needs. A semisynthetic antibiotics plant 
and an optical complex are in their final stages of construction, 
and other projects are either in the planning stage or under con- 
struction. 

Public health expenses rose to 445 million pesos in 1980— 
22 times as high as they had been in any year prior to the 
Revolution. 

More than 2,500 Cuban health workers are now working in 
27 different countries. 

The quality of medical care is being constantly raised, but 
more concern should be given to developing humane and sym- 
pathetic relations with patients and their relatives. Moreover, all 
polyclinics should be brought into the community health pro- 
gram, better use should be made of existing facilities, mainte- 
nance should be improved, health legislation should be applied 
and complied with and an all-around program of health educa- 
tion should be developed. 

EDUCATION 

Education has been constantly improved. During the last five 
years, 1,293,000 students were graduated from the 6th grade 
(nearly twice as many as in the previous five-year period), 575,000 
from junior high school (a 620 percent increase), 105,000 from 
senior high school (340 percent increase), 194,000 as skilled 
workers and technicians (a 400 percent increase), 62,700 from 
college (a 200 percent increase) and 67,900 as elementary school 
teachers (a 260 percent increase). Practically all students gradu- 
ated from the 6th grade in the 1979-80 school year continued 
studying. 

Some 25,700 students were graduated as junior high school 
teachers and 4,800 as physical education instructors; 115,000 
adults were graduated from secondary school and 41,000 from 
the Worker-Farmer Education Program. The Manuel Ascunce 
Domenech Pedagogical Detachment has already graduated 9,597 
teachers. Enrollment in special education for the handicapped 
has doubled. Approximately 16,000 foreign scholarship students 
are studying in Cuba, as are over 35 percent of our people. 
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More than 970 schools, worth about 800 million pesos, have 
been built, with a capacity for over 550,000 students; these in- 
clude 258 junior and senior high schools in the countryside, 251 
urban junior high schools, 150 elementary schools, 63 polytech- 
nic institutes, 13 military schools, four vocational schools, six 
schools for training nursery school educators and five teacher- 
training schools. Equipment has been purchased for 877 labora- 
tories and workshops. 

We now have 216,900 teachers, 51,400 more than in 1975. 
All of our elementary schools teachers have obtained teaching 
certificates, and 152,407 students— 103,131 of whom are work- 
ers— are being trained as teachers. 

The Ministry of Higher Education was created to direct a 
network of 39 colleges and universities. Enrollment figures for 
this level rose from 84,000 in 1975 to more than 200,000 in 
1980, including 30,000— mainly workers— in extension courses. 
More than 20,000 students were graduated from higher education 
in the 1979-80 school year— more than double the number of 
students enrolled at all levels of the university prior to the 
Revolution. 

Nursery schools were integrated in the organic structure of 
our educational system, and total capacity was increased from 
47,000 to 87,000. In 1975, only slightly over 2 percent of the 
nursery educators had received specialized training; now, that 
figure has risen to 20 percent. 

In 1980, some 1.34 billion pesos, or 137 pesos per person 
—16 times as much as in the year before the Revolution came to 
power— were spent on education. 

The Che Guevara Internationalist Detachment and the Frank 
Pafs and Augusto Cesar Sandino Elementary School Teachers’ 
Contingents are working in Angola and Nicaragua. All in all, 
more than 3,500 teachers and educational consultants are doing 
internationalist work in 20 countries. 

The balance sheet for our educational system is encouraging, 
but it has not been free of difficulties; there have been disciplin- 
ary problems, and the students in some schools— especially the 
boarding schools— have not shown the proper respect for public 
property and personal effects. 

Work will continue to improve the quality of education and 
link work and study more closely. Science and technology clubs 
will be promoted, as will vocational activities. Our schools facili- 
ties will be improved, and primary and secondary education will 
be consolidated in general. Steps must be taken to improve high- 
er education. All adolescents, young people and workers will be 
urged to finish the 9th grade; adult education, women’s advance- 
ment and technical and professional training will be boosted. 
Education will continue to receive priority attention as one of 
our people’s important goals. 

CULTURE 

We can feel satisfied with our achievements in the field of 
culture. A very creative atmosphere has prevailed in this impor- 
tant sector of social work. 

The joining of various cultural agencies into a single Ministry 
of Culture, the work done by the National Union of Writers and 
Artists of Cuba (UNEAC) and the consolidation of our young 
artists’ social organizations have resulted in a coherent cultural 
policy. 

People’s Cultural Councils were set up to coordinate and 
promote cultural activities. People’s Power has worked hard to 


provide the basic cultural facilities that were needed in each 
municipality; 117 such centers have already carried out 86,000 
cultural activities. Cultural weeks and festivals have been held in 
various municipalities, and the Saturday afternoon entertainment 
in Havana’s Cathedral Square and the cultural soirees on Heredia 
Street in Santiago de Cuba have become quite famous. 

In line with our art education policy, 8 new vocational 
schools are under construction and more than 5,000 students 
are enrolled in our 16 basic and 21 intermediate art schools and 
in our Art College. 

The amateurs’ movement has been consolidated. We now 
have around 33,000 amateur groups, with more than 250,000 
members. In 1975, there were only 18,000 groups, with around 
200,000 members. 

The more experienced theater groups have been stabilized, 
and work has been done with nouveau, musical and itinerant 
theater groups. The opening of the National Theater was highly 
significant. 

The prestige of the National Ballet of Cuba has continued 
to grow. The three ballet festivals organized in our country at- 
tracted the most outstanding international figures in the world 
of dance. 

Cuban music now has greater influence than before among 
young people and the rest of the population. Eight million re- 
cords, and 2.96 million musical instruments were produced. 

October 20 has been named Cuban Culture Day. A Study 
Center on Marti and a Cuban Music Research and Promotion 
Center were created. Laws were issued on our cultural patrimony, 
national and local monuments, municipal museums and copy- 
rights. Ninety-one new national monuments and 59 local ones 
have been created. The country now has 78 museums, more 
than 40 of which were founded during the last five years. The 
original section of Havana will be restored. 

Progress has been made in defining the main guidelines for 
artistic and literary production . Measures will be taken to change 
the traditional concept of plastic arts and assign them a broader 
social role, relating artistic work to production. 

More than 200 million books were published (5,000 differ- 
ent titles). The Juan Marinello Printing Complex in Guantanamo, 
which can turn out 30 million books a year, has started up 
operations. Book sales have increased considerably, rising from 
an average of 4.1 books per reader in 1975 to 6 in 1980. The 
production of children’s books also increased— to 29 million (489 
titles). Reading clubs now have 5,000 members. 

Cuba’s movie industry produced 36 full-length features, 196 
documentaries, 260 newsreels and 72 cartoons. Forty -one movie 
theaters were built, and the laboratory for making color movies 
went into operation. 

The Casa de las Americas has consolidated its well-deserved 
international prestige. 

The 3rd CARIFESTA held in Cuba was a great success. Hun- 
dreds of foreign artists have visited Cuba, hundreds of Cuban 
artists have performed in other countries, winning 223 prizes 
and honorable mentions in international contests. The Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra Prize, awarded to illustrious Cuban writer 
Alejo Carpentier, was especially important. 

All the workers in this field of activity have been evaluated, 
and ways and means have been found for promoting stability in 
this sector. 

Cultural activities should fill more of our leisure time; the 
amateurs’ movement should be promoted; art should be taught 



in our schools; and our mass media should be used more effec- 
tively to promote culture and stimulate the arts to make an ac- 
tive contribution to production of material goods. 


SPORTS 

Our sports movement continued advancing during this five- 
year period. Twice as many people took part in sports activities 
as before, and participation in recreational activities and physical 
education also rose. 

Ninety-four sports facilities were built, and seven athletes’ 
training colleges and five for training specialists were opened. 
Four thousand eight hundred middle-level technicians and our 
first 663 higher-level physical education technicians were gradu- 
ated. The sporting goods industry turned out slightly over 11 
million pesos’ worth of items in 1980. 

We held on to our first place in the Central American Games 
and second in the Pan American Games— winning more medals 
in both events than ever before. In the Olympics, we rose from 
14th place in 1972 to 8th place in 1976 and to 4th place in the 
1980 Moscow Olympics (in which some capitalist sports powers 
did not participate). Several Cubans hold Olympic and world 
records; we are the world champions in boxing, baseball and 
women’s volleyball; and we have also done well in other sports, 
some of which, such as handball and field hockey, were practi- 
cally unknown in Cuba up until 10 years ago. 

Nevertheless, we lack young athletes in many sports who 
can maintain our present standing or raise it— as shown by the 
few new Cuban athletes who participated in the Moscow Games 
and our somewhat poor performance there in several sports. This 
was mainly due to the fact that we have not always promoted 
mass participation in sports but have pushed individual cham- 
pions, placing more emphasis on winning every event— no matter 
how important— than on developing new athletes. 

The critical, objective analysis begun on these problems 
should lead us to correct our mistakes and obtain better results. 

We provide technical assistance in thus field to more than 30 
countries, and around 200 young people from 14 countries are 
studying in our sports schools. 

Better use should be made of our sports facilities, and mass 
participation— especially by schoolchildren— in sports, recreation 
and physical education should be increased as one of the best 
ways of spending leisure time and guaranteeing a strong sports 
movement. 

TOURISM 

Four thousand three hundred rooms were added to our 
tourist capacities, 2,800 in hotels and 1,500 in villas. Twenty-two 
hotels were built, 21 of which have already been opened. 

Around 340,000 foreign tourists (not including Cubans liv- 
ing abroad) visited our country during this period, more than 
100,000 in 1980 alone— 2.6 times as many as in 1975. 

Around 10,000 Cubans visited other socialist countries. 

Seven million Cubans made use of tourist facilities within 
the country. Camping, tourist trips and tours were promoted. 

The quality of services should be improved significantly, 
better use should be made of existing facilities and more choices 
should be offered. 
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The basic factors in developing labor organization and deter- 
mining wages have been established. A monetary incentives plan 
based on efficiency has been drawn up and applied to 200 enter- 
prises, and other sociocultural measures are also being used on 
an experimental basis. In the next five-year period, this system 
should be extended to all enterprises, in the interests of the 
workers and of the economy as a whole. 

The State Committee for Standardization was established 
and has laid the basis for ensuring product quality in the next 
five-year period. 

An institute for computer technology was established and 
has begun to establish new networks, develop old ones and or- 
ganize collective computer centers to provide certain services in 
the provinces. 

Computer equipment is gradually being introduced in enter- 
prises; automated management systems— and, to a lesser extent, 
computer systems for technological processes and projects— are 
being designed. 

Progress has been achieved in the training of economic 
cadres and administrators. Some 10,000 have been trained in 
the National School of Management (which has recently become 
a college) and in the provincial school. For various reasons, how- 
ever, 30 percent of the directors and deputy directors of enter- 
prises have not attended these schools, and the resources avail- 
able for this purpose have not, therefore, been fully used. Start- 
ing with the 1980-81 academic year, regular university courses 
are being offered in economic management. 

In the general education system, more than 6,000 technicians 
were graduated from the university and more than 18,000 from 
polytechnical institutes, specializing in different economic 
branches. 

The network of enterprises has gradually been organized 
and the number reduced from 3,050 to 2,420, some 95 percent 
of which are implementing the basic elements of cost accounting 
—though with limitations, shortcomings and disciplinary failures 
which must be overcome. 

General regulations have been drawn up for the enterprises, 
determining their degree of autonomy and independence in 
economic matters, but they have not yet been fully applied. 

More information has been issued on the system this year, 
but it is still not enough. 

The basic elements and main factors of the Economic Plan- 
ning and Management System were established during this five- 
year period. When we decided to implement this system, we were 
aware that it would be a long time before we could hope to reap 
any benefits from it, but we have been pleasantly surprised— we 
have obtained positive results right from the start. 

The difficulties involved were analyzed at the two plenary 
meetings, called by the National Implementation Commission, 
set up by the Party Congress, and it was decided to adjust the 
system to meet existing conditions and eliminate errors and 
shortcomings. 

In the next five-year period, all the parts of this system will 
be developed and improved as much as possible, and everyone— 
the Party, first of all, but also the central state bodies and agen- 
cies, enterprises, workers, mass organizations, economic and ad- 
ministrative cadres and economic managers— will have the revolu- 
tionary responsibility and political duty to struggle constantly 
and make every effort to can ry out the aim and decision to im- 
plement this system, in spite of all shortcomings. 


We are duty-bound to keep trying to strengthen and improve 
our work, thus steadily increasing the economic efficiency of 
the enterprises and our economy as a whole. 


In the period since the 1st Congress, the revolutionary state 
has made considerable progress in institutionalization. 

On February 24, 1976— anniversary of the beginning of the 
1895 war of independence— our socialist Constitution was pro- 
mulgated, after being approved by 97.7 percent of the voters in 
a plebiscite in which 98 percent of the eligible voters took part. 

It was a clear, free, honest and popular decision. 

Throughout 1976, a substantial change was made in the 
politico-administrative division of the country. Fourteen prov- 
inces and a special municipality directly subordinate to the cen- 
tral power were formed, replacing the six old provinces; 169 
municipalities replaced the 407 old ones. The 58 regional divi- 
sions, midway between the municipal and provincial levels, were 
eliminated. The new territorial division has made it possible to 
bring the leadership levels closer to the grassroots, facilitating 
the tasks of direction, organization and control by the state, the 
Party and the various political and mass organizations. It has 
given a more rational dimension to the provinces and municipali- 
ties and made it possible to greatly reduce the number of admin- 
istrative employees and cadres. This radical transformation, how- 
ever, has caused many difficulties throughout the process of its 
implementation, since it made it necessary to reorganize all the 
state, political and mass institutions, upsetting the normal work 
pace for a while. 

Within these new territorial frameworks, the bodies of 
People’s Power were created throughout the country-. Elections 
of delegates and deputies were organized and held, and the cor- 
responding Assemblies were set up— the most important step 
taken by our Revolution in the institutionalization process. 

The bodies of People’s Power created the best possible con- 
ditions for the exercise of socialist democracy, the highest form 
of democracy, by institutionally facilitating the masses’ partici- 
pation in governing the society, at both the local and national 
levels. 

More than 10,000 delegates to the 169 Municipal Assem- 
blies, elected in completely democratic procedures and constantly 
responsible to the masses, represent our people at the local level. 
They are empowered to appoint and replace the administrative 
leaders and officials at the municipal level and make basic deci- 
sions on local affairs. They also elect the delegates to the Provin- 
cial Assemblies and Deputies to the National Assembly, the 
highest-ranking state agency, mainly from among their own 
members. 

The local bodies of People’s Power are in charge of the 
main activities in services related to education and public health , 
sports, culture, recreation, community services, the storage of 
agricultural produce, retail trade, public restaurants and related 
units; repair services, local transportation and many activities re- 
lated to industrial production. These basic institutions of our 
state have engaged in intensive economic, administrative and 
socioeducational activities, making a meaningful contribution to 
the central government agencies in such important activities as 
the sugarcane harvest, the tobacco harvest and investment con- 
trols, paying increasing attention to the activities they control. 


INSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS 
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The delegates have met regularly with their electors, and 
the Assemblies and their executive bodies have also met regularly. 

The delegates have done self-sacrificing, outstanding work 
in their electoral districts as representatives of the people. They 
have analyzed and tried to find solutions for the problems raised 
by the people, even though they have not always been able to 
give the best possible reply to the issues raised. 

The achievements of People’s Power may be described as a 
victory for our people and their socialist Revolution and have 
confirmed the correctness of the decisions, adopted by the 1st 
Congress with regard to their creation. 

In spite of these advances, however, some important aspects 
of the functioning of these institutions must still be improved. 
In the next five years, we should work hard to further bolster 
the prestige and authority of our representative institutions 
and increase the role of delegates and deputies, giving them 
more support so they can carry out their functions better. We 
should struggle to eliminate the causes that have led many ren- 
dering -of -accounts sessions tobecomemere formalities. We should 
strengthen the activities of the local administrations; improve 
the functioning of the delegates, assemblies, executive commit- 
tees and administrative leaderships; and keep up a permanent 
struggle against the tendency toward bureaucratic mismanage- 
ment, stickiness in problem-solving, red tape, negligence and in- 
difference to the problems and needs of the population. The 
local bodies of People’s Power should be more demanding with 
regard to the administrative dependencies, enterprises and units, 
so as to make them work more efficiently in providing adequate 
solutions to the problems raised by the people and to give them 
satisfactory explanations when immediate solutions are not pos- 
sible. 

In order to adjust the government’s activities to the Consti- 
tution and to the Economic Planning and Management System, 
the central state adminstration, composed of the Council of 
Ministers, its Executive Committee and the main agencies was 
reorganized in 1976. In the first phase, there were 43 such agen- 
cies, which were reduced to 35 in the second phase of rationali- 
zation, that started in January this year. In the same process, 
state arbitration and such central agencies as the State Commit- 
tees for Finances, Prices, Statistics, Technical and Material Sup- 
ply and Standardization and the Institute for Computer Technol- 
ogy-all of which have an important role to play in the Economic 
Planning and Management System— were established. The institu- 
tions of the central government have been simplified and im- 
proved, but more work is required to make our state administra- 
tion less bureaucratic and more efficient in expediting matters 
at all levels. We should bring more technical rigor to our studies 
of organizational mechanisms and define the functions and rela- 
tions between these institutions and the local bodies of People’s 
Power more clearly. 

The juridical and fiscal bodies were also restructured during 
this period, to make their organization fit the new political-ad- 
ministrative division and the bodies of People’s Power better, 
and several laws related to the work of these bodies were issued. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these changes, important shortcomings 
in the adminstration of justice were observed, both in the field 
of juridical regulations and in their practical application. These 
shortcomings are now being overcome by the People’s Supreme 
Court and the Attorney General’s Office, but it will also be 
necessary to undertake an overall revision of legislation related 
to the judicial system and to study and define more concretely 


the activities of the Ministry of Justice with regard to the func- 
tioning of these bodies. 

As we said in the Main Report to the 1st Congress, the cur- 
rent Constitution obliges us to complete the process of elimina- 
ting the legality set up by the society of exploiters and to estab- 
lish our own legality— socialist legality— in its place. To do this, 
we must eliminate thousands of anachronistic clauses contained 
in old laws, codesand regulations that were created by bourgeois 
society and replace them by socialist juridical norms. 

The fruitful legislative work, done by the National Assembly, 
the Council of State and the Council of Ministers and its Execu- 
tive Committee, during the years that have passed since the 1st 
Congress, has made a considerable contribution to the develop- 
ment of socialist legality in our country. This experience reveals 
the advantages of having a legislation plan, establishing priorities 
with a view to promulgating laws to meet our development needs. 

THE 1981-85 PERIOD 

The drafting of the 1981-85 five-year plan has been in prog- 
ress for the past two and a half years and its target figures are 
included in the economic and social guidelines that will be sub- 
mitted to this Congress. 

According to the agreements reached after coordinating 
plans with the Soviet Union, the German Democratic Republic, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Vietnam and Mongolia; those that are 
close to completion with Rumania; and those in advanced stages 
of discussion with Hungary and Poland, trade with these coun- 
tries will increase by 30 percent from the current five-year peri- 
od, while credits will double. In drawing up these agreements, 
nearly 900 items— three times as many as in this period-and the 
quantities that will be imported each year, have been specified. 
Careful plans have also been made for trade in the capitalist 
market, on which our economy still depends to a certain extent. 
In short, we consider that the plan has been conceived on a real- 
istic basis. 

The plan enables us to forecast a general annual economic 
growth of approximately 5 percent during the period 1981-85, 
which will be higher than the 4 percent achieved in the current 
period. 

A significant feature of this plan is its marked emphasis on 
increasing exports and replacing imports, in an effort to reduce 
our dependency on foreign markets. The plan projects a higher 
growth in exports than in the Gross Social Product and a lower 
average annual growth in imports than in our overall economic 
growth. The volume of traditional exports will be increased and 
priority will be given to new export lines. We will try to attain 
a 15 percent reduction in imported resources for each peso’s 
worth of production. 

The plan is aimed at gradually meeting our people’s needs, 
especially those that have not yet been met, and at solving some 
of the bottlenecks in our economy. In this regard, it is not basi- 
cally an investment plan, although investments will grow by 
15-20 percent, including some that will contribute significantly 
to our economic development. The rate of accumulation, or the 
part of the national income earmarked for the expansion of pro- 
duction, investments included, will be slightly lower than it has 
been in the current period. 

The tendency will be to complete investment projects under 
way rather than to start new ones, and to shorten construction, 
assembly and testing periods. 
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The construction of equipment and turn-key plants will be 
developed both to replace imports and for export. Railroad pas- 
senger coaches will be built, and the production of transistor 
and other radios and television sets will be more than doubled. 
Color television sets will be produced in Cuba for the first time. 

The production of kerosene burners and spare parts tor 
them will also increase. 

Textile production will go up by 50-60 percent. The sp 
ning mill will go into operation, with a capacity for turning out 
15 000 tons of thread, as will the Santiago de Cuba Texti e 
Combine, which will be able to turn out 80 million meters of 
cloth a year. Our tanneries and shoe factories will be modernized, 
and other investments will be made to produce higher-quality, 
longer-lasting, more comfortable shoes and increase the variety 
of styles. The production of mattresses, pads and household 

furniture will also be increased considerably. 

Cement production will reach 4.5 million tons in 1985, 
which will make it possible to both meet our national needs and 
increase our exports; the production of crushed stone and sand 
will be increased by 14 and 40 percent, respectively, in compari- 
son with the current five-year period. Construction of 50 ; pre- 
fabricated panels plants will be begun, and 35 of them will be 
completed by the end of the next five-year period, in order to 
fulfill our ten-year housing construction plan. Investments will 
be made in the building materials industry to meet the need for 
installation and finishing materials. 

Production in the food industry will increase at an average 
annual rate of 4 to 4.5 percent. Meat production will jump more 
than 20 percent over this year’s figures, and more canned meat 
will be made available; the production of processed fruits and 
vegetables will be nearly doubled, with the citrus fruit industry 
playing a major role. 

The production of alcoholic beverages will be increased 
considerably; half again as many bottled soft drinks will be avail- 
able as were produced in this period and beer production will 
also be increased, stressing quality. The five existing breweries 
will be modernized; a new one will be built in Camaguey, and 
construction will begin on another one, at the end of this five- 
year period, to start up in 1986-90. Five lines of soft drinks wil 
be installed in four new plants, and two new bottled mineral 
water plants will be opened. As the damaging effects of blue 
mold blight are overcome, the production of cigars and cigarettes 
should recover. 

In the fishing industry, gross catch is expected to grow by 
10 percent a year, and aquiculture will be given a boost by creat- 
ing 10 fingerling-breeding centers and more than 20 hatcheries. 

In agriculture, significant growth is anticipated in coffee, 
tobacco, citrus and other fruits, grain and especially root and 
other vegetables. 

Thirty-three new reservoirs and other water projects will be 
built by 1985, an additional 18,000 to 19,000 caballerias 1596, 
653 to 629,800 acres] of land are expected to be placed under 
irrigation (not including sugarcane fields). There will be many 
more tractors. As to soil nutrients, the use of fertilizers is ex- 
pected to increase by 40 percent and some 3,500 kilometers of 
secondary roads and 30,000 housing units will be built in agri- 

cuitural^areas^n that all the sta te agricultural enterprises 

including the sugar mills and cattle farms, should produce enough 
vegetables, over and above those to be sold to the state, so they 


can supply their workers’ cafeterias and the families of farmers 
and sugarcane workers. Additional offers of food will be avail- 
able in the farm markets of unrationed produce. 

Citrus fruit production should be about two and a half times 
as high and milk production about 30 percent higher in this five- 
year period. The production of beef, pork and poultry will in- 
crease on a sustained basis, and egg production will surpass the 
high levels already achieved. It has been decided to develop 
grain production, especially beans, in order to replace imports 
and meet the people’s needs. 

Railroad passenger transportation should improve with the 
completion of the central railroad and the construction ot rail- 
road switch points, stations and spurs. Urban passenger trans- 
portation will be reinforced with the addition of over 2,500 
buses, to meet most of Havana’s transportation needs. Some of 
the buses now operating in Havana, plus more than 4,000 Giron 
V buses, will be added to the fleets in other cities. Around 
13 000 new taxis, 16 new planes for long- and intermediate-range 
Rights and over 30 ships will be added to our transportation sys- 
tem. The national thruway will be extended approximately 2o0 
kilometers. More than 600 kilometers of roads will be built and 

1,000 kilometers of the existing ones will be repaired. 

An additional 84 ,000 telephone lines will be strung; a coaxial 
cable will be laid in stages, for completion in 1985; and city-to- 
city direct dialing will be introduced throughout the country. 

The standard of living will rise throughout the period, with 
emphasis on individual consumption-which will increase by- 
more than 4 percent a year. Social consumption will increase at 

an annual rate of about 3 percent. . 

Real per capita income in 1985 will be 15 to 20 percent 

higher than it is at present. 

In the field of nutrition, daily consumption should reach 
3,155 calories and 81.7 grams of proteins per person. From 250 
to 300 pounds of root and other vegetables per person will be 
raised annually. The production of other basic food products 
will also increase, though not to such high levels. 

Supplies for restaurants and other eating places should also 
be increased, with priority placed on impoving the quality of 
workers’ cafeterias, which had dropped in the last few years. 

Textile supplies will be increased by around 3 percent per 
year, and towels, by 150 percent. More work clothes will be 
produced. In shoe production, emphasis will be placed on quality 
and styles, with some increase in quantity . 

The plan also calls for using resources to produce labor safe- 
ty and hygiene devices. 

The availability of household appliances and other durable 
goods— television sets, refrigerators, radios, washing machines, 
electric fans and, for the first time, air conditioners-will be in- 
creased substantially. A plant will be installed to reactivate 

50.000 television tubes a year. Some 30,000 cars-double the 
figure for the previous years-will be sold to workers on the basis 
of need and other specific qualifications and approximately 

60.000 motorcycles will be made available to the people in 
general. 

More than a million new stoves— mainly kerosene burners 
will be produced and stove repair shops will be opened. Fuel 
supplies will be increased and deliveries to individual consumers 

will be improved. . 

A series of new food and industrial products will be sold in 
the parallel market, gradually reducing the number of rationed 
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long-range solutions that we will not be able to provide now 
nor put into practice until after the next five years. 

PERSPECTIVES FOR THE YEAR 2000 


products and providing an outlet for surplus goods, without 
affecting low-income families. 

Price reductions on such important retail products as medi- 
cines and price increases on items whose production costs have 
risen are now under study. While this price reform will produce 
an increase in overall expenses, this increase will remain well be- 
low the income increases that are being made through the wage 
reform and the introduction of the bonus system. 

An income tax for farmers is also under study , with a view 
to having them contribute along with the rest of the people, to 
the development of our economy and the financing of such im- 
portant public services as health and education. Income taxes 
on farmers’ cooperatives will be lower than the individual 
farmers’ income tax. 

Major advances will also be made in public health: the num- 
ber of hospital beds for every 1,000 inhabitants will be increased 
from 4.9 to 5.2, and we will have one doctor for every 440 in- 
stead of 626 inhabitants and a dentist for every 1,900 instead of 
2,600 inhabitants. Ten new hospitals, 80 polyclinics and twice 
as many old people’s homes as were built in 1976-80 will be 
completed. 

In the next five years the structure of school enrollment will 
change in line with the overall educational development and the 
expected modifications in the age pyramid. To cope with this 
situation new schools will be built at all levels of education. 

By 1985, we will have nursery schools for 12 percent of all 
children under the age of 4 (the present figure is 11 percent), 
day schools with lunch programs for 30 percent of the children 
between 6 and 11 (the present figure is 20.8 percent), junior 
high boarding schools for more than 40 percent of our young 
people between 12 and 17 (the present figure is 35.7 percent) 
and university facilities for 3.9 percent of the population over 
17 years old (the present figure is 3.4 percent). Repair brigades 
will be organized to work on 100 junior high schools a year. 

Cultural and recreational facilities will continue to be in- 
creased: 40 new movie theaters will be built and several theaters 

remodeled. ... 

Thirteen new hotels will be completed, and existing instal- 
lations will be repaired and modernized, providing nearly 6,000 


The first steps toward drawing up what has since come to 
be known as the Strategy for Socioeconomic Development 
through the Year 2000 were taken a little more than two years 
ago. Hundreds of specialists and administrative cadres from all 
agencies have worked hard to draw up principles and goals for 
our country’s future development. 

These studies are still in a preliminary stage, but the aim is 
to make our next five-year plan on the basis of long-range per- 
spectives. 

The main goal of our country’s socioeconomic development 
is to finish creating the technical -material base for socialism by 
means of socialist industrialization and a sustained rise in the ef- 
ficiency of social production; gradual economic evolution toward 
a rational structure of production that will permit relatively 
high, sustained growth; the development of economic specializa- 
tion, cooperation and integration both nationally and with for- 
eign countries; increasing satisfaction of the people’s material 
and spiritual needs; and their integral development-so Cuba 
gradually attains the level of development of the European coun- 
tries that belong to the CMEA. 

The sugar industry, mining and metallurgy, the machine 
and electronics industries, the chemical industry and the indus- 
tries that produce consumer goods should be given priority in 
this development program. 

Constant increases should be maintained for sugar, our 
main export product, and sugarcane by-products should be pro- 
moted, diversified and increased. 

In mining and metallurgy, the most efficient methods must 
be used to extract full value from existing mineral deposits, on 
the basis of low-energy technologies and growing integration 
with the machine industry, increasing steel production as much 

as possible. . . , 

The machine and electronics industries must increasingly 
guarantee a supply of the machinery, equipment and spare parts 
needed for industrialization, combining domestic needs with ex- 


additional rooms. 

While setting modest goals, the plan provides for major im- 
provements in the standard of living, and economic development 
as well. In view of the present world situation of economic crisis 
and the fact that ours is an underdeveloped country subjected 
to economic blockade and U.S. imperialist aggression, an average 
annual growth rate of 5 percent will undoubtedly constitute a 
great victory. We are, therefore, duty-bound to do everything 
we possibly can to ensure that the socioeconomic guidelines dis- 
cussed in this Congress and the goals set for the five-year plan 
are implemented fully. 

Many needs, desires and hopes are not reflected in this plan, 
and, in our eagerness to solve the people’s problems, we always 
tend to be idealistic and impatient, seeking to meet all their 
needs as quickly as possible, but we must be realistic, aware of 
our limitations. Our people understand this when we explain it 
to them, when we point out the reasons why we were unable to 
achieve all we had hoped to in a given period. 

We should work to implement this plan, adapt it to our im- 
mediate needs and ensure that it responds to the people’s basic 
demands and necessities, while at the same time working toward 


port possibilities. 
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Development in the chemical industry should combine op- 
tions for production based on sugarcane by-products with those 
based on national resources that use little energy. 

In the industrial sectors that produce consumer goods, 
especially in the food and light industries, development must be 
based on meeting consumer demands and increasing export prod- 
ucts promoting local arts and crafts. 

Agricultural production should continue to be one of the 
most important factors in our economy, growing at higher rates 
and on a sustained basis. To accomplish this, agricultural yields 
will have to be increased through more rational use of land, 
water and assigned resources; crop rotation; the development of 
a national animal feed program ; improved animal and plant pro- 
tection; and stepping up the creation of additional agricultural 
cooperatives. 

The sectors of production that provide transportation, com- 
munications and trade services must be developed to meet the 
production, distribution and consumption needs of the economy. 

Our country’s industrialization also requires that the inter- 
relationships among the various branches of the national econ- 
omy be strengthened and that large productive complexes be 
established to permit the best possible use of available resources. 

Prospects for integrating three major production complexes 
-one for sugarcane and agriculture, one for food, agriculture 
and industry and one for mining, metallurgy and machinery— are 
good. 

As a key factor in economic development, the country will 
have to set aside considerable resources for an increasingly com- 
plex investment program to expand the machine and equipment 
industry; enlarge our construction capacities and building mate- 
rials industry; develop our projects infrastructure; and organize, 
plan, manage and make investments on a much broader and 
more sophisticated scale. 

The policy of saving energy and using it efficiently should 
continue; more electricity should be generated for our economy, 
basically in nuclear power plants; and domestic energy sources— 
especially the renewable and non-conventional ones— should be 
developed. 

Knowledge of our country’s natural resources and their ef- 
ficient use and protection is essential for extending the national 
raw materials base. Generally speaking, our country has few 
natural resources, and some of our known resources are being 
used up; others are not expected to last past the end of this 
century. This is why our arable land, forest, water resources, in- 
sular shelf and mineral reserves should all be considered strategic 
resources. 

Scientific-technical progress should be closely linked to the 
main lines of productive development. Since this is the case, 
standardization, weights and measures, quality controls and im- 
provements in designing more sophisticated technological equip- 
ment are going to play an important role. At the same time, im- 
provements must be made in planning and managing scientific 
and technical efforts, especially in terms of introducing scientif- 
ic-technical advances in production. 

Our labor resources will be a primary factor in our socio- 
economic development during the next 20 years. In order to 
make the most of this labor force, technologies must be carefully 
selected so advanced techniques are introduced wherever neces- 
sary, yet other, less costly measures that require a larger labor 
force can also be used where feasible and rational. 

The number of technicians and their specialties should be 
closely linked to this question of how our labor resources are 
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used, keeping in mind, too, the needs other underdeveloped 
countries may have for our cooperation in technical assistance. 

The rational growth of the volume, quality and variety of 
domestic consumer products should be a constant priority, in 
order to meet basic social needs, guarantee development of our 
socialist way of life and follow the principle of distribution 
based on work productivity and quality. 

The demand for additional food products, durable goods 
and other industrial goods should gradually be met through na- 
tional production. 

Special attention should be given to the individual’s general 
development by creating the material conditions that will 
encourage him to express himself in cultural, artistic, scientific 
and educational activities and participate in sports, physical 
education and national tourism mainly to meet his needs for 
rest and recreation. The amount of free time should therefore 
be increased, and it should be used more rationally. 

Housing needs can only be met through integral develop- 
ment based on an extensive, sustained construction program, 
the selection of housing units according to the composition of 
the family group and the building sites, and the extension of 
community services. 

Public health should be consolidated and improved in this 
period. Out-patient services and house calls should continue to 
be increased and preventive medicine extended. Similar efforts 
should be made in the field of dentistry. 

As regards hospitals, the hospital beds/population ratio 
should continue to be increased. A qualitative change in emer- 
gency services is envisaged so as to provide higher quality, faster 
service. More specialized medical attention should be given to 
workers, and social services for old people and the handicapped 
should be broadened. 

Hygiene and epidemiology should continue to receive more 
attention, especially as regards measures to eliminate environ- 
mental pollution, reducing its effects on the population, especial- 
ly in industrial areas. 

The educational system in the coming period should per- 
spective^ concentrate on consolidating past achievements while 
simultaneously developing training and advancement facilities 
for skilled workers at the higher and intermediate levels. 

The labor force should be distributed throughout the coun- 
try so as to transform the territorial structures, promoting a 
more effective distribution of productive activities, the fullest 
and most rational use of natural and human resources and more 
balanced and intensive development in the more backward prov- 
inces; gradually raising the standard of living throughout the 
country to the same level; and adopting measures to guide popu- 
lation shifts within the country and structuring a consistent ur- 
ban system. 

Our economy’s foreign relations should stimulate develop- 
ment, promote the growth of our traditional exports, and boost 
export of products with added value which traditionally were 
not exported. Exports should rise and surpass imports. 

These aims should be achieved by means of broad interna- 
tional cooperation that is mainly aimed at deepening economic 
and scientific-technical integration within the framework of the 
CMEA— especially with the Soviet Union— and actively promoting 
specialization and cooperation in production and a deepening of 
our economic relations with other underdeveloped countries 
(especially those in Latin American and the Caribbean), keeping 
in mind the positive trend toward recovery of the country’s nat- 
ural resources, that creates opportunities for Cuba to participate 


in the the economic and commercial associations set up in this 

regl °in the coming years, we should finish drawing up our plans 
up to the year 2000. In this regard, a general outline of socio- 
economic development should be made together with other 
socialist countries, setting forth the best way to achieve long- 
range development, structuring our programs and specific mea- 
sures for guaranteeing their implementation and defining the 
main lines in which our country can participate in the socialist 
international division of labor. 

The creation of this outline will require a great effort, close 
coordination among all the agencies in the country , better orga- 
nization and strict discipline. Its successful conclusion should 
provide our country with an overall view of where it is headed a 
long-term economic program that will guide the work of the 
Party, the government and all the people. We have tried to draw 
up our five-year plan within the framework of this program as a 
concrete expression of our goals— a plan whose fulfillment should 
be our main economic task. 


. THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMED FORCES 

We will now turn to the work done by the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces |FAR]. In view of the tense circumstances that 
prevail at present, it is especially important to analyze the prog- 
ress that has been made by the military, in order to determine 
the policy to be followed and take the concrete measures that 
are needed to guarantee the continued strengthening of our 
country’s defense capacity. 

During the last few years, the organizational structure of 
our Armed Forces has been improved, reducing the number of 
posts in command and logistics sectors and simplifying their 
structure and the line of command so as to create more favor- 
able conditions for strategic deployment in the defense of the 
national territory. 

The central state administrative agencies’ and local bodies 
of People’s Power’s participation in tasks related to our coun- 
try’s defense has been especially important. More systematic 
links should be established with the FAR in this regard to pre- 
pare the national economy and the country as a whole tor t e 

mass participation of the people in case of war. 

Accordingly, the FAR should continue to increase their 
mobilization capacity and combat readiness, complete and con- 
solidate their organizational work at all levels and give special at- 
tention to mastering arms technologies both now and in the 
future. The combat readiness and preparation of our chiefs and 
general staffs should also continue to be improved to keep up 
with the latest advances in military science. 

In line with the guidelines drawn up by the 1st Congress, a 
new recruiting policy was established for drafting more and 
more young men with an ever higher cultural level, men who are 
more generally capable in every sense, for active military service. 
This policy should be consolidated in the future, setting the draft 
age at 18 or 19, so as to enable young men to finish their second- 
ary education and acquire the required psychological and physi- 
cal maturity before doing their military service. 

A new system has been developed for drafting the graduates 
of technological and senior high schools before they continue 
their university studies. With this system it is often possible to 
use the reduction of up to a year’s military service as a reward, 
and to facilitate their entering college later on. As a result, mark- 
ed progress has been made in training our soldiers, and our col- 


lege ranks have been enriched with the presence of young men 
with a more extensive political, moral and patriotic background. 

The Society for Patriotic and Military Education was formed 
to prepare the new generations for military service and educate 
children and adolescents in our people’s fighting spirit and in 
love of the FAR, promoting participation in sports that may be 
applied to military life and patriotic-military activities. 

During the next five-year period, top priority should con- 
tinue to be given to the training of reserves, using a plan which, 
while maintaining the present number of reserve troops, will en- 
able us to make qualitative improvements, concentrating on the 
individual preparation of the officers, sergeants, semi-skilled 
workers and the specialists we need. In this regard, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to maintain the policy of drafting skilled personnel 
for the units, providing adequate training for most of our work- 
ers while ensuring that all key personnel stay on the job so as to 
guarantee the continuity of production and services in special 
situations. 

The files of draft cards in all our work centers should be 
consolidated in the next few years, as should the inventory of 
economic means and equipment, whose technical readiness coef- 
ficient should be raised. All this constitutes a social necessity, 
both for increasing the mobilizing capacity and combat readiness 
of the FAR and for achieving greater control over and imple- 
menting the nation’s economic plans. 

Our new officers who have been graduated from military 
academies in both Cuba and the Soviet Union have gained ex- 
perience by working with the troops. In many cases, they have 
obtained degrees. For example, some have already received de- 
grees as Candidate Doctors in military, technical and social 
sciences, and others are working toward similar degrees. 

The 1st Congress of the Party advocated that the living and 
working conditions of the officers and troops be gradually im- 
proved, in view of the complexity of the tasks and missions they 
fulfill and the social importance of their work. In spite of the at- 
tention that has been given to this activity and the progress that 
has been made in many respects, we are still far from meeting 
our goal of providing housing for thousands of men who are 
working selflessly, at times even risking their lives, away from 
their families for months or even years at a time while carrying 
out internationalist missions— men who are working with revolu- 
tionary dedication to defend our country and our people’s cre- 
ative work and who, with their exemplary conduct and spirit of 
col f-ca<ri fire have made it Dossible for the Revolution to carry 


out its sacred internationalist duties. i 

The organizational and ideological work of the Party s 
branches and grass-roots organizations, combined with the poli- 
tical activity of the chiefs, political cadres and officers, has had 
an influence on the life of the FAR. The Party’s branches and 
grass-roots organizations have adapted their methods and work 
styles to the specific conditions of military life, improving the 
Party’s work of educating cadres and combatants, guaranteeing 
the successful completion of the units’ missions, and strenghten- 
ing discipline and the central command more efficiently. 




The Marxist-Leninist training of officers, the teaching of 
social sciences in our military academies and the political training 
of combatants and civilian workers show the efficient political 
work of the Party and other organizations in the FAR. 

With regard to the Party’s training of its members, three 
levels of education have been set up to promote the large-scale 
systematic study of Marxism-Leninism by Party members and 

candidates. _ x 

The sustained efforts of the political bodies, Party organiza- 
tions and their members to increase their own and all other per- 
sonnel’s political-ideological understanding has had very positive 

results and should be acknowledged. 

The Army of Working Youth has become a school m which 
thousands of young men are shaped by working under difficult 
conditions. It continues to make an important contribution to 
our country’s economy while maintaining its status as an orga- 
nized military force. 

During the present five-year period, members of the Army 
of Working Youth cut 3 billion arrobas of sugarcane-almost 20 
percent of all the hand-cut cane in the country. One hundred 
and seventy-two members of the Army of Working Youth have 
become Heroes of the Sugarcane Harvest as participants m the 
high-yield canecutter’s movement. In construction work, its 
members have completed a total of 58 projects, mainly schools, 
worth approximately 70 million pesos , and have also done an 
outstanding job on the central railroad, laying 422 kilometers o. 
track. 

Our Armed Forces could not have achieved their present 
development or been so excellently equipped without the ex- 
ceptional aid of the USSR-which, ever since the difficult days 
of the attack at Playa Giron, has generously supplied us with the 
armament necessary for our defense. Selfless, exemplary, modes 
and efficient Soviet advisers have been working with us for the 
past 20 years. 

We must increase our defense capacity so not only our regu- 
lar troops but all the people are ready for action. 

The vitally important task of creating Territorial Troop 
Militias is already under way. Our Party, the state and the poli- 
tical and mass organizations should give them top priority as an 
indispensable part of our country’s defense system. The Militias, 
together with our regular troops and the reserves, will constitute 
the great people’s army of our Revolution as was stated on May 
Day of this year in response to the Yankee imperialists’ threats 
and military maneuvers against Cuba. The way the broad masses 
of our people have responded to this idea is yet another proof 
of their patriotism and revolutionary spirit, whose highest ex- 
pression is their willingness to prepare for the all-out defense of 
their country’s sovereignty and the achievements of socialism. 
Millions of men and women now claim this right, expressing their 
firm political convictions. Needless to say, our arms reserves are 
limited, but we will not rest until every Cuban who wants to de- 
fend his neighborhood, his municipality, his work center and his 
country-block by block, inch by inch-has a rifle, a grenade or 
a mine and has been given the necessary training for carrying 
out his sacred duty of defending his homeland to the death. 

The idea of the Territorial Militias must be combined with 
the principle that every Cuban patriot-man or woman, young 
or old— should always be ready to fight and destroy the enemy 
under any circumstances, even if part of our territory were to 
be occupied by the imperialist aggressors. Our country must be- 
come a hard nut for the Yankee imperialists to crack and a dead- 
ly thorn in their side if they attempt an aggression. 
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No summary of the work done by our Revolutionary Armed 
Forces in this five-year period would be complete without men- 
tioning the rapid, resolute and brilliant missions of internation- 
alist aid in Angola and Ethiopia that the Party entrusted to 
them. Thousands of miles away from their homeland, our troops 
-who included a high percentage of members of the reserves to- 
gether with the heroic Ethiopian and Angolan combatants un- 
hesitatingly fought and defeated the aggressors, who, at the ser- 
vice of imperialism, were threatening the territorial integrity, in- 
dependence and revolutions of those two sister African nations. 

For the first time in history, one of the peoples of our hemi- 
sphere, descendants of the hundreds of thousands of slaves who 
were cruelly uprooted from Africa by the voracity of colonialist 
rule, sent thousands of its best sons to help peoples who were 
fighting for liberty and dignity in Africa. 

Imperialism and international reaction unleashed a violent 
slander campaign against our country because of these acts 
of solidarity, but the peoples of Angola and Ethiopia and all 
other progressive and revolutionary forces fully appreciated 
Cuba’s noble and selfless gesture, which constituted a brilliant 
and beautiful internationalist chapter in the history of the revo- 
lutionary movement. 

We Cuban revolutionaries talk reluctantly about the solidar- 
ity we have given other revolutionary movements or peoples, for 
we consider this to be nothing more than our internationalist 
duty. However, on an occasion such as this, it is only fitting that 
we honor those men who willingly gave their lives far from their 
country for the noble cause of liberty, justice and human dignity-. 
It is also fitting for us to express our deepfelt gratitude to and 
love for the tens of thousands of our fellow countrymen who 
are standing guard, together with their Angolan and Ethiopian 
brothers, in trenches in southern Angola, Ogaden and elsewhere 
and those who are helping to defend other countries and train- 
ing their armed forces. 

This has been no easy task. Therefore, we should also ex- 
press our gratitude to the chiefs, officers, political bodies and 
Part.v m-ass-roots organizations, general staffs and soldiers who, 
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in spite of the absence of thousands of their commanding officers 
and specialists, have managed to increase the fighting capacity 
and combat readiness of our Armed Forces and to master new 
types of arms and technical means of combat, thus increasing 
our firing power and the fighting ability of our troops. 

More than 100,000 Cubans— the initial troops and their 
successive replacements— have been sent to Angola and Ethio- 
pia as members of our Revolutionary Armed Forces. 

We are much stronger in military terms now than ever be- 
fore. Our people, whose sons are ready to fight to the death in 
any part of the world, unhesitatingly risking their lives 1,000 
times for their homeland, will never be vanquished. 

The dauntless members of our Revolutionary Armed Forces 
deserve the respect, recognition and love of our people. 

III. THE MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 

As regards the Ministry of the Interior [MININT], the effi- 
ciency and exemplary attitude that have characterized its mem- 
bers in all these years of heroic and extraordinary struggle de- 
clined somewhat in certain fields. Not so against the counterrev- 
olutionary enemy, against whom their fighting spirit and im- 
pressive efficiency have never flagged. However, the MININT at- 
tends to countless tasks, all of them of fundamental importance 
to the country and the Revolution. Some showed a tendency 
towards bureaucratism and a weakening sense of discipline and 
rigor. The dark spots cannot stop us from seeing the sun, but 
we want our Ministry of the Interior to always be a spotless sun. 

We are working hard to overcome these difficulties, and 
progress has been made and positive results obtained. 

Our State Security has detected, firmly opposed and neutral- 
ized the actions organized against our country by imperialism, 
the CIA and what remained of internal counterrevolution. Poli- 
tical and economic espionage has been carried out during the 
last five years, and the enemy concentrated its efforts against 
our trade relations. It also promoted diversionary activities, 
seeking to create ideological laxness and destabilization within 
the country. Security countered these plans and hostile acts, 
confirming their role as firm, unfailing and powerful defenders 
of the interests of the people and their Revolution. 

Our security bodies strictly observe the principle of never 
using violence against a captured enemy. Their operational capac- 
ity and intelligence work have benefited from this policy, which 
has heightened their authority and revolutionary morale. 

Together with the other bodies that make up the Ministry 
of the Interior, State Security played an outstanding role in the 
important international events that were held in our country, 
such as the 11th World Festival of Youth and Students and the 
6th Summit Conference of the Non-Aligned Movement. 

Special mention should be made of the comrades who, with 
proverbial revolutionary stoicism, carried out delicate missions 
within the ranks of the enemy throughout these years. 

The heroic, self-sacrificing members of our Border Patrol, 
who keep a close watch over every inch of our coasts, also merit 
our people’s recognition. 

With regard to internal order, the Revolutionary National 
Police, during the greater part of the last five years, did not re- 
spond as it should have to the call for a redoubled struggle against 
robbery and theft and in the other tasks assigned to it. Other 
problems included lack of due rigor on the part of the cadres; 
insufficient discipline, faulty selection of personnel and lack of 
decision and firmness in the struggle against antisocial elements. 


The main difficulties lay in the command and in some legal 
mechanisms that did not promote a more active and efficient 
struggle against crime. 

Firm steps were taken early this year to eradicate these 
problems, and, even though their work is not yet perfect, the 
members of our Revolutionary National Police are, in general, 
doing a more effective job. 

One of the first steps in this direction was taken in late 1979 
with the adoption of strong measures to neutralize highly dan- 
gerous elements with serious crime records. 

This measure, the scum’s departure for the United States 
and better operational work against delinquency reduced crimes 
against property, which had been on the rise since 1975. 

The number of reported burglaries in 1980 was 23 percent 
lower than in 1979, and robbery also dropped considerably, this 
year’s figure being 23 percent lower than the one for 1975. 

Traffic accidents, which had been on the rise in the first 
few years of the period, are now decreasing, and the number re- 
ported for 1980 (19 percent less than for 1979) was the lowest 
for any of the last few years. 

Though fewer in number, these accidents are having more 
serious consequences, with more people killed or hurt, and greater 
material losses. We must never cease to perfect our struggle 
against negligence, which is at the root of all traffic accidents. 

Special mention should be made of the decisive role that 
the men and women of the Ministry of the Interior and the rest 
of our fighting people played concerning the events at the Peru- 
vian Embassy and the U.S. Interests Section and the antisocial 
elements’ departure from Mariel. Our Revolutionary National 
Police, in particular, was mobilized for several months, and it 
carried out its tasks with a high sense of responsibility, thus 
making an outstanding contribution to this important political 
and moral victory of our homeland. 

Important progress has been made in the field of fire pre- 
vention. Special mention should be made of our firemen’s calm, 
courage and efficiency when the lives and property of our people 
are endangered. 

In compliance with the established policy a national pro- 
gram has been launched to improve our penitentiary system 
and modernize its facilities. During this period, over 78 per- 
cent of the eligible prison inmates have agreed to do socially 
useful work, with the corresponding pay. 

In coordination with the Ministry of Education, the Ministry 
of the Interior is giving special attention to minors with behav- 
ioral problems. 

During the most difficult days of the war in Angola, the 
Special Troops battalion of the Ministry of the Interior joined 
our glorious Revolutionary Armed Forces in supporting the 
Angolan patriots in their struggle against the South African 
racist invasion, fighting heroically and carrying out very impor- 
tant missions. During the last five years, the Ministry' of the 
Interior has also provided internationalist cooperation and 
advice in several other countries. 

Many difficult tasks await the members of the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

A college offering technical and professional training courses 
for a total enrollment of over 900 has already been established, 
and steps are being taken to set up specialized graduate courses. 

In the future, we will work to increase requirements and 
controls, demand more discipline at all levels, strengthen our 
cadre policy, give priority to operational work, do away with 
bureaucracy and intensify our political work for the fulfillment 
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Of specific tasks. Within the Revolutionary National Police, in 
particular, leadership has been strengthened and steps have been 
taken to improve working conditions, to provide better equip- 
ment for patrol units and to raise the cultural and technical level 

needed to guarantee top quality operational work. 

We are” fully convinced that the members of the Ministry- of 
the Interior will continue to improve their ideological education 
and combat readiness. 

This unbreakable, firm shield of our homeland will be con 
stantly strengthened, and its members-exemplary m the seme 
of responsibility and dedication to duty-will always merit the 
support, trust, love and respect of our people. 

IV. MASS AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Undoubtedly, the mass organizations have played a decisive 
role in our country throughout this period. 

They have successfully mobilized their forces in daily con- 
frontations of our class enemies, both at home and abroad . In 
the political sphere, ever since the triumph of the Revolution 
and during the period we analyze, they have worked to consoli- 
date power in the hands of the working class, the farmers and 
other manual and intellectual workers in both urban and rural 
areas by means of revolutionary vigilance and ideological con- 
frontation in the streets and factories; the dissemination of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology thus contributing to its predominance 
in the country; they strive to raise production and achieve great- 
er savings and efficiency, strengthen our socialist economy and 
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create and develop the relations of cooperation and comradeship 

inherent in socialism. 

The mobilizing and work capacity of the mass organizations 
have made a decisive contribution to the success of the Revolu- 
tion in the spheres of education , health , culture and sports and m 
our society’s moral and spiritual development. 

The mass organizations have been and are powerful allies of 
the Party, constituting links that ensure close ties between the 
Party and the broad masses. 

THE WORKERS’ ORGANIZATION 

The Central Organization of Cuban Trade Unions [CTC] has 
2 383,000 members— who constitute 97.1 percent of the active 
labor force, or 4.7 more than in 1975. 

The 14th Congress of the CTC-a continuation of the 13th 
Congress, to which our unforgettable comrade Lazaro Pena de- 
voted the last days of his fruitful life-was held during this five- 

year penod^c q{ the 13th Congress have been imple- 

mented. This was a starting point for revitalizing our trade union 
organizations and enabled the working class to make a greater 
contribution to our country’s development. 

With regard to the decisions adopted by the 14th Congress, 
the trade unions have clearly made progress in strengthening 
their internal activities; improving the trade union structure; 
promoting their members’ political, cultural and technical train- 
ing- promoting socialist emulation; guaranteeing worker s rights; 
applying labor discipline ; linking wages to productivity ; boosting 
the sugarcane harvest, the innovators’ and rationalizers move- 
ment and internationalist missions; and contributing to our 
country’s economic, political and social development. 

The CTC’s structure and work methods are geared toward 
improving the work of the grass-roots organizations and strength- 
ening the links between the top leadership bodies and the grass- 
roots organizations. There is growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of and the need for maintaining and reinforcing these ef- 

f ° rt This th wa f r the 20th year in which our workers’ movement 
has participated in the people’s sugarcane harvests. During the 
current period, an average of 44,146 volunteer canecutters were 
mobilized each year and the last cane-cutting plan was surpassed 

b ' 1 Since 1977, the trade union movement has organized special 
Sundays of voluntary work on the anniversaries of the October 
Revolution and other important events. Five of these special 
Sunday work sessions were held, for a total of 8.069 million 
man -days of work. The last one, dedicated to the 63rd anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution and the 2nd Congress of the 
Party , had the largest participation : 1,710,000 workers. 

Workers and trade union leaders have taken an active part 
in implementing the Economic Planning and Management Sys- 
tem Thirty are economists working in the trade union move- 
ment at present, and another 30 trade union cadres are studying 
economics. Over 300 cadres have been graduated from the var- 
ious levels of the national and provincial schools of economic 
management, and more than 400,000 workers have attended 
lectuTes on economics, but these figures are still not high enough. 

During the current period, the trade union movement con- 
tinued to participate in the discussions of national economic 
nlans and their projection; 1.445 million workers participated in 


the discussion of the 1980 plan. We must work to continue de- 
veloping and improving this trade union movement activity. 

The National Association of Innovators and Rationalizers 
was created in 1976. This organization, which is directed by the 
trade union movement, has more than 33,000 members, who 
have introduced 14,872 innovations in the current period, result- 
ing in a saving of 127.228 billionpesos forthe national economy. 

During the period, important goals were set for strengthen- 
ing and furthering socialist emulation, and emulation indices 
were directly linked to economic tasks and the strengthening of 
work discipline. 

Two hundred and thirty -two thousand more workers are 
participating in socialist emulation now than in the previous 
period; the number of workers in the vanguard workers' move- 
ment in the various sectors of the national economy has also 

increased. , , ... 

During the last five years, 178 workers were declared Na- 
tional Heroes of Labor, and the Council of State awarded Jesus 
Menendez Medals to 34 vanguard workers in 1980. 

More than 19,580 work centers have won Moncada Awards 
in socialist emulation. 

In honor of the 2nd Congress of the Party, the National 
Committee of the CTC revised more than 500,000 work norms 
and included over a million workers in the program linking 
norms and wages and 500,000 in the bonus payment plan. This 
goal was fulfilled by more than 100 percent. 

One of the main achievements of the trade union movement 
during the period was related to the cultural and technical ad- 
vancement of workers. 

The campaign to have everyone finish the 6th grade was 
completed successfully. Some 862,500 adults finished the 6th 
grade between the 1974-75 course, with which this campaign 
began, and October 1980. This is still a tentative figure, and it is 
estimated that more than 900,000 adults will be graduated from 
the 6th grade in this period. 

The historic magnitude of this task can be appreciated by 
comparing its results with the fact that, in the 12 years prior to 
the 1974-75 course, only a little over 500,000 adults were gradu- 
ated from the 6th grade. Now, in half the time, we have achieved 
nearly double the results. Since the triumph of the Revolution, 
a total of 1,397,636 working men and women have finished the 
6th grade in our country. 

Inspired by this success, the trade union movement is now 
undertaking the task of having everyone finish the 9th grade. 
This will undoubtedly constitute another victory for our workers 
in the field of education and lead to greater technical and pro- 
ductive development of our socialist Revolution. The trade union 
movement has set itself the goal of having at least 700,000 grad- 
uates from the 9th grade by 1985. At present, the enrollment 
figure totals 131,974 workers. 

During the last five years, 34,567 Cuban trade union cadres 
and 414 from other Latin-American, Caribbean and African 
countries have studied in our trade union schools at all levels. 

Progress has also been made in the amateur artists’ move- 
ment and sports. Three amateur artists’ festivals have been held, 
in which more than 181,000 workers participated. 

Every year an average of 900,000 workers participate in 
sports activities organized by INDER [the National Institute of 
Sports, Physical Education and Recreation). Participation in the 
Workers’ Games rose from 620,934 in 1976 to more than 1.589 
million in 1980. 


The trade union movement has worked hard to implement 
the decisions adopted for strengthening labor discipline. Encour- 
aging progress has been obtained as a result of more rigorous, ef- 
ficient work along these lines. 

Great efforts have been made in training workers and trade 
union cadres how to cope with infringements of labor and social 
security legislation. More than 250,000 grass-roots trade union 
leaders have attended seminars for this purpose, and trade union 
locals throughout the country have organized study groups on 
six different aspects of this legislation. Over a million copies of 
the most important labor and social regulations have been print- 
ed, as have 200,000 copies of the Social Security Law. 

Not enough has been done in the field of work safety and 
hygiene, however, where limitations and shortcomings have 
been noted in compliance with regulations and supplying the 
workers with the proper equipment and safety devices. The 
state agencies are largely responsible for this. 

One of our trade union movement’s most important goals is 
to increase the workers’ political and ideological consciousness 
through their participation in the struggle to promote economic 
development; education; political studies; useful voluntary work; 
a better understanding of the theory and increased practice of 
the lofty principles of proletarian internationalism; our country' s 
defense; the self-sacrificing work of the members of our Armed 
Forces; workers’ guard duty; and the struggle against the rem- 
nants of the past and for the development of a truly socialist 
attitude toward work, society and social property. 

Our workers’ movement is stronger now than ever before. It 
fully supports the Party and the Revolution. Its commitment to 
socialism and internationalism is a living monument to the im- 
mortal ideas of Marx and Engels: “Let the ruling classes tremble 
at a Communist revolution. The proletarians have nothing to 
lose by their chains. They have a world to win. Working men of 
all countries, unite.” 


THE FARMERS' ORGANIZATION 

The National Association of Small Farmers [ AN AP | has 
192,646 members, in 3,507 grass-roots organizations throughout 
the country': 1,017 agricultural production cooperatives, 2,180 
credit and service cooperatives and 310 farmers’ associations. Its 
members continue to play an important role in the production 
of tobacco (they raise 79 percent of the national total), coffee 
(60 percent) and root crops and vegetables (47 percent). More- 
over, they own 27 percent of the cattle and 18 percent of the 
land planted to sugarcane. In the last sugarcane harvest, 367 bri- 
gades of ANAP canecutters were organized— 100 more than in 
1975. 

ANAP has also worked to set up and develop credit and ser- 
vice cooperatives, which constitute an intermediate form of co- 
operation, laying the bases for future cooperation and ensuring 
that the farmers are not asked to engage in nonproductive tasks. 
The organization has also worked to set up mutual help brigades 
(in coordination with the Federation of Cuban Women [FMC|) 
and canecutters’ brigades as simple forms of cooperation. All 
this has promoted the farmers’ gradual incorporation in higher 
forms of production. 

In line with the decisions of the 1st Congress of the Party 
and the 5th ANAP Congress (the latter held in May 1977), farm- 
ers began to join cooperatives on a completely voluntary basis. 
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Prior to 1975, there were 43 productive cooperatives-jhich 
were then called “agricultural societies”-in the farming sector. 

Founded in the early 1960s, this movement ^ du d y spread by 

the end of 1978, there were 363 cooperatives, with a total of 

1 246 caballerias [41,301 acres] of land. 

The 8th Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee agree 
that the process of establishing new cooperatives should be ac- 
celerated, and ANAP intensified its work along these lines. 65 
new cooperatives, covering more than . L0 ’°° 1 °qo? i ' ’ 

474 acres] of land, were created in 1979 and 1980. 

Thus by the end of September 1980, there were 1,017 agri- 
cultural cooperatives in the country, covering U ,001 cab o lie nas 
1485 100 acres] of land, or 11.4 percent of the total land area 
owned by farmers. Twenty-five of these cooperatives are quite 
Ze-from 35 to 150 caballerias [1160 to 4972 acres,. n s,^ 
There are 26,454 cooperative members now, 30 percent o 
whom are women. Women have been very influential in chang- 
ing working and living conditions for farm fa ™' iea . the 

These achievements, obtained in a very sh P * 
fruit of hard work and their quality augurs well for the move 

m6nt ln general, cooperatives have high yields-twice or even three 
times as much as the individual lots that were incorporated l in 
the cooperatives-thanks to the introduction of mechanization 

and technology. , ,, 

It costs an average of 70 centavos to produce a peso s worth 
of agricultural produce. This is a highly encouraging index, 
especially if we take into consideration that our tobacco crop 
was hard hit by blue mold blight, and our sugarcane, by smut. 

ANAP has cooperated not only with the Ministries of Agri- 
culture and the Sugar Industry but also with the various state 
agencies that promote the social and cultural advancement of 
farm families-the Ministries of Education, Public Health and 
Culture; IN DER; and the Cuban Institute of Radio and Television. 

ANAP waged a campaign to get all farmers who could study 
to finish the 6 th grade during the period, and 31,376 of them 

have done so. . 

The organization will continue to promote more active, 

knowledgeable participation by farmers in economic manage- 


ment, using socialist emulation for this purpose; the results so 

far have fallen short of expectations. 

Likewise, it will work to obtain better results as regards the 
payment of fees, for this is not yet altogether satisfactory . 

The 1st National Meeting of Cooperative Farmers, held [ re- 
cently, showed that progress had been made 'n ra.smg p d 
tion and adopting higher forms of work and sodal living With 
the support of the Party and the state agencies. ANAP will keep 
developing and consolidating the cooperative movement The 
6th ANAP Congress, to be held next year, will be influential in 

working to achieve this goal. . . 

The achievements scored by the cooperatives in the socio- 
economic and political fields open up excellent prospects for this 
higher form of production which our Revolution should ave 
promoted earlier. Now we are advancing at a good rhythm, 
though not rushing or taking risks. Our farmers great patriotism 
revolutionary spirit and humanity are guarantees for success 
Now, with the full backing of the Party and the state they wi 
make up for lost time. Healthy emulation between state farms 
and cooperatives and between agricultural worker and farmers 
is already under way, which will benefit our homeland, the 
Revolution and the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. 

THE WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 

Fi«htv percent of all Cuban women 14 and over belong to 
the women’s organization, which celebrated 1 its ^ “"^ary 
this vear Its 2.42 million members include workers, tarme , 
stoden^ housewives, career women and membm. of the Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces and Ministry of the Interior. 

Cuban women, led by the FMC, have worked hard during 
this period to carry out the decisions of the 2nd Congress of th 
FMC and the 1st Congress of the Party concerning full equality 

f° r —uns atta . ned during the period were examined in 
depth in the 3rd Congress of the FMC, held this year. 

P Great progress has been made promoting the integral devel- 
opment of women and their full and effective partic.pa .on in 
all the political, economic, social and cultural aspects of building 
a socialist society. As a result, 141,500 women have started to 
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work and a far greater number have remained in the labor force, 
occupying a much wider range of posts. The 77,000 women 
who now hold technical jobs account for 60.2 percent of all such 
workers and 55 percent of the women who have joined the labor 
force in this five-year period— a considerable increase over the 
previous period. 

Improved conditions— accompanied by serious ideological 
work and practical guidelines— have made it possible for more 
women to work. 

As a result of the Party’s policy on the promotion of women, 
they now represent 32 percent of the labor force, and this level 
must be maintained. 

There must be strict on-going compliance with employment 
policies for women to prevent favoritism or discrimination in 
hiring and promotion, especially in regard to the new system of 
direct contracting which should open up job opportunities for 
women, particularly in the agricultural sector and the local arts 
and crafts industries under People’s Power. Higher forms of agri- 
cultural production in the peasant sector will also offer more 
opportunities for women-many of whom already hold jobs in 
the farmers’ cooperatives. 

It is fitting to acknowledge the outstanding attitude of 
working women. They account for 39.4 percent of the student- 
workers and their prestige on the job has been recognized in 
trade unions elections: 42.7 percent of local leaders and 32.6 
percent of executive committee members are women. 

Women’s participation in the workers’ movement is extreme- 
ly encouraging and they have also been more active in the Party, 
the UJC [Young Communist League|and other social and mass 
organizations, but less so in People’s Power. Work in this area 
must be continued. 

The Federation of Cuban Women has made a valuable con- 
tribution placing women in leadership posts, working diligently 
to remove the obstacles that prevent this. 

FMC activities during this period have also included incor- 
porating 1,498,000 women in the Militant Mothers for Education 
Movement, which has provided the schools with its all-out sup- 
port; seeing that 200,000 housewives finished primary school 
and that hundreds are now going to finish junior high ; providing 
women workers for the sugarcane, coffee, tobacco and other 
harvests and as social workers in preventing crime, the voluntary 
incorporation of 55,000 women in health brigades to work in 
mother -and -child-care programs, and, especially during this peri- 
od, in the vaccination of housewives and pre-school children 
and in the realization of 389,000 PAP tests in 1979 and more 
than 223,000 in the first six months of 1980. Our women are 
equally outstanding in the defense of the homeland as well-train- 
ed members of the Civil Defense. 

It is impressive to see how much Cuban women have devel- 
oped politically and ideologically, their work in internationalist 
tasks and their combat readiness in defense of the homeland, 
their staunch and resolute participation in the struggle our people 
waged against provocations by our enemies inside and outside 
the country. The FMC works constantly for the ideological ad- 
vancement of its members and cadres, 27.7 percent of whom 
have finished basic and intermediate courses either in Party 
schools or in the FMC’s Fe del Valle school, which also trains 
women cadres from Africa, Asia and Latin America as part of 
the FMC’s program of international solidarity. 

The FMC has done outstanding and valuable work in the 
international field and it enjoys great prestige in the internation- 
al and women’s organizations with which it has working relations. 


The Federation has made every effort to comply with the 
recommendation made by the 8th Plenary Meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee on the need for self-financing, strictly control- 
ling expenditures and increasing income through a policy of aus- 
terity. In this way, it covered 80 percent of its budgeted expen- 
ditures. 

In fulfillment of one of the decisions adopted at the 3rd 
Congress of the Federation, structure and work plans are now 
being analyzed with a view to strengthening and improving work 
methods and internal operations. 

The theses and resolutions adopted at the 3rd Congress of 
the FMC advocated an on-going struggle to achieve full equality 
for women. Our Party, together with the state, the UJC and 
mass and social organizations, reaffirm their resolute and Firm 
support in reaching this goal. 

Only through socialist revolution can women’s status be 
raised so that she is no longer a slave, a sex symbol or a victim 
of the cruel social discrimination imposed by a class society, but 
enjoys full equality, dignity and opportunity. We have not quite 
attained this, but the Federation and all revolutionaries are ad- 
vancing toward this historical, just and essential goal of our 
Revolution, which will benefit the country as a whole. For the 
future of mankind, it is imperative that society should benefit 
from the spirit of sacrifice, the sense of responsibility and the 
political, adminstrative and human qualities with which women 
have been endowed. 

THE COMMITTEES FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

During this five-year period, the Committees for the Defense 
of the Revolution [CDRs]have again proved indispensable in 
promoting and carrying out tasks that range from defending the 
country to educating the people politically and ideologically 
and supporting community activities. 

The theses and resolutions adopted at the 1st Congress of 
the CDRs, held in 1977, helped strengthen internal operations 
and raise the members’ political consciousness. That Congress of 
our broadest mass organization once again showed our people’s 
full support for the Party and for building socialism in our coun- 
try. 

The Committees for the Defense of the Revolution have dili- 
gently carried out their main task, that of revolutionary vigilance, 
by increasing mass participation in nighttime neighborhood guard 
duty to a daily total of over 30,000, in answer to the call of the 
8th Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee. This has helped 
lower crime and other antisocial acts committed against the 
interests of our working people and the security of our revolu- 
tionary State. 

The CDRs’ significant role in raising revolutionary' conscious- 
ness was clearly shown in the tremendous people’s marches that 
took place in April and May, in answer to provocations made by 
antisocial elements and enemies of the Revolution. 

April 19, May 1, May 17 and September 27 were climactic 
points in the March of the Fighting People and will go down in 
history as decisive battles waged and won by our people in dig- 
nified response to the activities carried out by the internal and 
external enemies of the Revolution. 

CDR support of economic, social and cultural activities was 
demonstrated in the recycling of more than 81 million pounds 
of paper and cardboard, 224 million of glass containers and al- 
most 500,000 ounces of postage stamps, worth tens of thousands 
of dollars. 
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More than a million parents or relatives have received the 
Exemplary Parents’ Award for their support to education every 
year. Meetings with parents to discuss educational questions 
have proved to be an effective way of developing close family- 
school relationship, and the CDRs have been especially helpful 
in strengthening Parent-Teacher Councils and other activities in 
support of education. 

The antipolio vaccination programs have been successfully 
carried out, and 100,000 blood donations more than in the pre- 
vious five-year period were made. The CDRs have successfully 
participated in many preventive and curative programs under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Public Health. 

The CDRs have been an enthusiastic element in mobilizing 
the masses to do voluntary work to help develop a communist 
awareness. CDR members helped out more than 50 million times 
in agriculture and in sprucing up their towns and cities, and 
other tasks during this five-year period. 

From the moment People’s Power was conceived, the CDRs 
were its strongest ally, playing an active role in the elections, in 
preparing the meetings for the delegates to render accounts to 
their constituents and in spreading information about this im- 
portant tool of socialist democracy. 

In implementing the agreements adopted at their 1st Con- 
gress, the CDRs have stepped up the work of collecting dues and 
implemented a policy of austerity and savings. As a result, the 
organization managed to become completely self-supporting 
this year. 

This powerful mass organization— which recently completed 
its 20th year of devoted, meritorious work— has a membership 
of 5,321,000. Membership rose by more than 500,000 in the 
last five years, and the organization worked actively to promote, 
on a priority basis, the incorporation of young people who had 
just turned 14. 

The concept of the CDRs, an original idea of the Cuban 
Revolution, which was the first to ever have created them, has 
been a contribution to the world revolutionary movement. Strik- 
ing terror in the ranks of the counterrevolution, they are a 
groundswell of fighting people; and in staunch support for the 
Party, they brought revolutionary joy, enthusiasm, organization 
and discipline to our fighting people’s march. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

The Federation of University Students [FEU|and the Fed- 
eration of Students of Intermediate Education (FEEMj, with a 
combined membership of more than 450,000, have helped to 
raise the quality of education and have gained influence and 
experience in mobilizing the students. 

The FEU and the FEEM have made the link between work 
and study one of their major tasks. 

The student organizations have also made great efforts to 
channel young people into priority majors and to see that univer- 
sity graduates serve where they are most needed. 

Their efforts to incorporate young people into the Manuel 
Ascunce Domenech Pedagogical Detachment— some of whose 
members have served with such distinction in the Che Guevara 
Internationalist Detachment— have also been noteworthy. 

During vacations, students have been mobilized to work in 
the countryside, weeding the canefields and doing other agricul- 
tural tasks, and this work has had positive results. 

Among their basic tasks, these organizations should con- 
tinue working to ensure the students’ taking full advantage of 


the workday; systematic individual and collective study; an in- 
crease in the students’ respect for their teachers, in their social 
programs and in their care for social property; and a proper atti- 
tude toward study, work and the principles on which our society 
is based. 

Substantial changes were made in student emulation last 
year. This should lead to better results and greater student parti- 
cipation. Greater recognition for outstanding students; better 
dissemination of student emulation results and the definition of 
the incentives to be used will also help ensure the success of this 
activity. 

Student assemblies on communist education and student 
merits and demerits have helped to foster proper social and edu- 
cational attitudes and develop a spirit of criticism and self-criti- 
cism among young people. They should be continued and 
improved. 

In the coming years, the FEEM and theFEU should continue 
to represent the students and correctly channel their concerns 
and interests. At the same time, the state agencies should sup- 
port the student organizations by solving whatever problems can 
be solved and explaining clearly and convincingly why others 
cannot. 

Both organizations should guarantee that their grass-roots 
structures function with stability and quality, encouraging mass 
participation in sports and cultural activities and the proper use 
of leisure time. 

It is encouraging to see our students participating in our 
people’s struggle for revolutionary excellence. Today’s young 
students are more patriotic, internationalist, cultured, aware and 
revolutionary than ever— as shown in this generation’s first great 
battle, waged last April and May, when our students took to the 
streets with a fighting spirit that showed their great potential 
and proved that the efforts the Revolution had made regarding 
its young people had not been in vain. We can state with abso- 
lute certainty and optimism that the young people who are being 
trained in our classrooms are worthy heirs to our Revolution, 
guaranteeing its continuity and further advance. 

THE JOSE MARTI PIONEER ORGANIZATION 

The Jose Marti Pioneer Organization [UPCj extended its 
ranks to include 7th-, 8th- and 9th-grade students and now has 
2,200,000 members. 

The Pioneers should continue strengthening their ranks by 
adapting their activities to fit the characteristics and interests of 
junior high school students; improving the selection, training 
and work of Pioneer guides; and studying the amount of time 
they should give to Pioneer activities. The UPC must give priority 
to these activities and the Young Communist League should give 
them constant attention. 

For the first time last year, 9th -grade Pioneers were evaluated 
and the most outstanding selected to be considered for admission 
to the UJC. This means that more demands can be made and 
higher quality required of those joining the UJC, for they will 
have had the benefit of a Pioneer background. 

Additional Pioneer facilities have been built. A total of 
more than 84,000 Pioneers now participate on a regular basis in 
the scientific-technical clubs for vocational training that meet in 
Pioneer Centers and Palaces, the largest of which is the beautiful 
and useful Ernesto Che Guevara Pioneer Palace, built during the 
last five-year period, and accommodating 45,000 Pioneers. 

During this period, 1.4 million Pioneers also used the Pioneer 
camping facilities, some of that number on more than one occa- 
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sion. in this period better use has been made of these installa- 
tions in terms of capacity, activities, and better scholastic results 
in the continuity of the overall educational program . 

We should continue our efforts to provide the best mainte- 
nance and repair work for these facilities so they may play their 
social role. 

We now have 484 school gardens and 630 plots tended by 
195,700 Pioneers throughout the country. This activity is an im- 
portant part of the children’s work education, and all institutions 
concerned should take the necessary measures to guarantee the 
stable growth and functioning of this work. 

Children— whom Martf called “the hope of the world”— are 
much more than a hope: they are our future guarantee of scien- 
tific development, technology, a high cultural level and increased 
communist awareness. Our Pioneers, who embody the future of 
our Revolution, are growing up in an atmosphere of love and 
concern that emanates from all our society. In the future we 
will spare no efforts or resources to fully develop their marvel- 
ous aptitudes. 

We are proud of the strength, prestige, organizational ability, 
political education and fighting spirit of our mass organizations 
—including, of course, the FEU, the FEEM and the Pioneers. 

Thanks to them, our Party’s ties with the people are very 
strong. These organizations have participated in all the great bat- 
tles of our Revolution, because you cannot build socialism 90 
miles away from Yankee imperialism without the kind of alert, 
energetic people they have in their ranks. Our homeland’s heroic 
and bright future would be inconceivable without them, along- 
side the Party. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Our social organizations continued to broaden and improve 
their efforts to solve the specific problems faced by the various 
professional sectors of the country. 

The National Union of Writers and Artists of Cuba 
[UNEAC]— which, in close coordination with other cultural or- 
ganizations, has consistently promoted Cuban artistic and literary 
efforts— held its 2nd Congress, strengthened its leadership, con- 
siderably improved the work of its various sections, broadened 
its international ties and prestige and set up branches in various 



provinces during this period. It is now evaluating the need for 
additional branches. In the coming period, it should improve its 
organizational structure and get its members more involved in 
its activities and the general tasks of building socialism. 

The Union of Journalists of Cuba, which held its 4th Con- 
gress during this period, has worked actively to raise the profes- 
sional, political and ideological level of journalists so they can 
make a more effective contribution to our revolutionary press. 
The organization has decided to step up its activities, emphasizing 
its members’ commitment to a journalism that is critical, militant 
and creative. 

The Union of Cuban Lawyers and the National Association 
of Economists of Cuba were established to represent these two 
important professional groups, that are playing an ever greater 
role in our society’s development. 

Over the years, all our professional and social organizations 
have enlarged the scope of their work. Our Party will continue 
to give them the attention and support they require. 

V. THE YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE 

During the last five years the Young Communist League has 
improved its work organizing many activities to help our young 
people develop politically and ideologically. 

The 11th World Festival of Youth and Students was success- 
fully held in our country in the summer of 1978 in recognition 
of our people’s struggle and of the international prestige won by 
the Cuban Revolution and its worthy youth. 

The participation of more than 2,000 organizations repre- 
senting a wide range of political views and more than 20,000 
young people from 145 countries attested to the Festival’s scope, 
universality and historical importance. 

This successful event was carefully organized by the UJC, 
the mass and social organizations, state bodies and all the people, 
under the leadership of the Party. 

The Festival gave us valuable experience in mobilizing the 
people and boosting socioeconomic plans by means of special 
emulation programs. The collection of more than 78 million 
pesos was a people’s victory that went far beyond the quotas set 
and made it possible to finance the main aspects of that event 
and set up a fund for building the new Pioneer Palaces and camps 
and other social works that will be opened in the next few years. 

The Code on Youth and Children was issued during the 
Festival, and, because of its content and importance, it should 
be given more publicity and attention by the relevant agencies. 

During this period, the Young Communist League has also 
improved leadership and grass-roots activities, but there are still 
deficiencies, mainly in systematic criticism and in linking its 
members to the other young people it must mobilize to carry 
out tasks in each school or work place. 

Since the 1st Congress, the UJC has improved its methods 
for selecting new members, choosing an increasing number of 
them from the working class; giving special attention to exem- 
plary young communist students; raising membership age to 30; 
and setting up the category of candidate to membership for 
younger students. 

As a result of this work, UJC members and candidates in- 
creased to more than 422,000 in June 1980—83,000 more than 
in December 1975. Following the guidelines set forth by the 1st 
Congress of our Party, the UJC increased the number of working- 
class members to 79,000— almost twice as many as in 1975— and 
accepted 25,000 new student members and candidates. 
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They will meet the challenge, just as their predecessors met theirs. 
They are better prepared, in every way, to be the worthy heirs 
of present-day revolutionaries and carry on our people’s tradition 
of glorious victory. 

VI. THE PARTY 

Our Communist Party, the Revolution’s finest expression 
and guarantee par excellence of its historic continuity, has some 
very important successes to its credit as it enters this Congress. 
We have every right to be proud of the fact that our Party is 
much stronger, better organized, more experienced, more cul- 
tured and even more deeply and solidly rooted in the respect 
and affection of the working masses than ever before. 

In our 1st Congress, special attention was given to the social 
composition of Party ranks (the jobs held by its members and 
candidates) and to the need to promote its growth in the coun- 
try’s most important socioeconomic sectors. It was also decided 
that the number of women in the Party should be increased, as 
much as the conditions in each place permitted. 

In fulfillment of these goals, a broad growth process took 
place during the five-year period, in which the number of Party 
members and candidates rose from 212,642 on December 31, 
1975, to 434,143 in July 1980. Thus, our Party ranks more than 
doubled in the five-year period. 

In the midst of this work, quality remained the main criteri- 
on for acceptance in the ranks of the Party. Our leadership levels 
and the grass-roots organizations have been very careful to up- 
hold this principle. 

It is noteworthy that the main increase in our members and 
candidates took place in the sectors that had been given priority 
—especially in the sugar and other industrial sectors, transporta- 
tion, education and construction. Important results were also 
achieved in agriculture and public health. The number of Party 
nuclei was increased from 20,344, in December 1975, to more 
than 26,500 at present. The fact that during the last three years 
grass-roots organizations were set up in 3,195 work centers- 
2,222 in production and 808 in education— that either had not 
had any before or were newly established is a positive factor 
that has doubtlessly enabled our Party to further increase its 
direct influence among the working masses and its possibilities 
for supporting and controlling the work of those centers in 
which it functions. 

A significant improvement has been achieved in terms of 
the work composition of the Party. The Party members who are 
directly linked to production and services now make up 47.3 
percent of the total membership compared to 36.3 percent of 
the total in December 1975. In absolute terms, 2.9 times as many 
Party members and candidates are directly linked to production 
and services now as in 1975. 

Thus, the aim of having workers in these work categories 
constitute the nucleus of the Party— an aim expressed in the 
Thesis on Party Life that was approved by the 1st Congress— has 
been fulfilled. 

As a result of this growth, the Party members and candidates 
who are linked to production, services and education — including 
professionals and technicians— now constitute a considerable 
majority (62.3 percent) of all Party members and candidates. 

These results doubtlessly have a positive influence on the 
Party’s work, guaranteeing that its social composition will con- 
tinue to represent the most revolutionary class in society and 
enabling us to exercise greater influence among the working 
masses. 


It is worth noting that in view of the large growth registered 
in Party membership during the last few years, systematic, steady 
work is required from now on to train these new members in 
Party work habits and discipline. We should also continue to give 
priority attention to the work of attracting new members for 
the Party, in order to preserve and continue improving the work 
composition we have already achieved. 

During this period, the percentage of Party members and 
candidates who are women rose from 14.1 in December 1975 to 
19.1 in July 1980. 

The Party organizations and leadership branches— especially 
the grass-roots organizations and municipal committees— did a 
lot of intense and complex work, above all in the last three years, 
to achieve these aims. 

We view as very positive the fact that 35.5 percent of those 
admitted to Party membership in the last five years came from 
the UJC— which shows that, in spite of the extensive work done 
to stimulate growth in the period, the UJC is still one of our 
main sources for new Party members. 

During the five years that have passed since the 1st Congress 
was held, the Party grass-roots organizations and leadership 
branches have, generally, made correct use of the points set forth 
in the Statutes and in the regulations on the application of disci- 
plinary sanctions. 

During the period, better use was made of sanctions within 
the Party, making them serve as a serious warning and education- 
al measure for all Communists. Throughout the country, there 
were more sanctions taken within the Party than expulsions in 
this period. 

In each case, the Party has acted in accord with the principle 
of being neither too tolerant nor too inflexible with members 
and candidates who make mistakes and commit errors. 

We should recognize that criticism and self-criticism are not 
yet practiced as extensively as they should be in the daily activ- 
ities of the grass-roots organizations and leadership branches of 
the Party, even though they are absolutely necessary for tackling 
and correcting the weaknesses and shortcomings that arise in the 
individual and collective activities of our cadres, members and 
candidates— especially in the grass-roots organizations and leader- 
ship branches— but some encouraging results have been noted 
since the Secretariat of the Central Committee adopted an agree- 
ment in this regard. The Party branches and organizations should 
continue to give special attention to rigorously carrying out this 
norm for Party activities. 

The Party is determined not to take a single step backward 
in its struggle against bad work, weaknesses and shortcomings 
and to firmly maintain a demanding approach and uphold the 
discipline of its members and candidates so they will serve as 
examples for the rest of society. 

The Party Statutes approved in the 1st Congress went into 
effect on January 1,1976. 

Over the years, our cadres, members and candidates have 
come to understand that the Statutes are the basic law in Party- 
life. Their study and an effort to apply them rigorously became 
a daily task for all Cuban Communists, who are keenly aware of 
the need to faithfully apply democratic centralism as a sine qua 
non for the Party’s ideological and political cohesion and unity 
of action . We also have a deep understanding of the importance 
of fulfilling the rest of the Leninist principles on leadership and 
organization that are set forth in the Statutes. 

The 1st Congress called for regulations to be drawn up and 
put into practice, and this was done. They facilitate and guaran- 
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. „ fulfillment of the provisions contained in the Statutes^ The 
cadres TmJ other members and candidates have begun studying 

“■""The application o£ these documents has helprf to increase 

sr 

grass-roots organizations in their relations with the state mst.tu 
tinns the UJC and the mass organizations. 

The Party should continue striving to make effectu ' e “ y JC 
the various mechanisms it can call on in its relations with he UJC 
and tTe mass organizations, since they constitute .replaceable 
links with the working masses and the people in genera . 

tT« wo* in economic adMties ha, been a wy m- 

portant factor contributing to the advances and successes achie 
ed in this field. It has engaged in a sustained and l growing effort 
in the sphere of control, coordination and support for our coun 

try S The Activities c'iried out by Party members, grass-roots or- 
BanizAtionS and leadership branches^ their auxiliary appa- 
retus at all levels-have been directed toward boosting and con- 
solidating the Economic Planning and Management System 
p" the mechanisms of economic leadership and raising tire 
quality of production. Serious efforts are now being made to 
further increase the role of our vanguard detachment m econ 
ic management, efficiency and organization to stren^hent 
authority of the administration and boost and advance our ec 
nomic programs, placing particular emphasis on P rl0rlt y^^ 
of The economy. The activities related to sugarcane agriculture 
and the sugar industry, agriculture in general (mdudmg carUe 
raising) dock work, construction work, the investment and i 
dustrfal activities, transportation, services and the correct of 
our human and material resources, leading to an memase jn p 
duction and productivity, are outstanding among these efforts 
We must continue advancing in this regard, improving our 
economiT management mechanisms and correctly guiding I the 
Thole p-ductive process, in line with our policy of being more 

demanding and efficient in economic matters. 

It is important to keep on strengthening the auxi ca dres 
ratus of the leadership branches by incorporating skil ed cadres 
in them In the specific case of the auxiliary apparatus of the 
Central Committee, we should seek to have cadre eff.cienQ and 
quality contribute more and more to facilitating the work of 

Political Bureau and Secretariat. 

During this period, the control and advisory activities t 
the Sher rankin' branches carry out with the lower-ranking 

ones, including the grassroots organizations, have helped improve 

the work style and methods of the Party. 

h Providing Party cadres and members with reports on positive 
and negative^work experiences so these can be generanzed or 
eradicated, as the case may be, has also a positive effect 
Difficulties still remain, however. We must give , ar - 
and members more training so they can carry' out ttie.r ^mns 
better and apply other measures to make up for the shortcom g 

thal In'' the leadership branches and grass-roots ^“^Tork 
the Party, there has been a great improvement in collective work 
at all levels, regular meetings have been held, and the nremb 
have come to understand that the plenary committees aje respon 
sfble for knowing about and making decisions concerning the 
most important matters within their spheres of competence 
Nevertheless, these same leadership branches and organizations. 


at the middle levels of Party leadership, the advances and diff ■ 

culttes observed in the work in e.eh pi.ee and temtw -were ert- 

ically analyzed as part of the process leading up to the 2nd Don 
gress. Members of the leaderships of the nuclei and Party com 
mittees were elected, and work goals andplansforthe.r terms 
were approved. These processes were characterized by free, broa 
participation in the analysis and approval of the various topics 

“feadre policy is integrally linked to the ^ty’s leader 

ship rote in ^^^^^^^TTpsTver^teTeTTT^mp^ementing and 
S5S toe’ "d~?p P p.=ved bk the is. Congress o, .be 

^“‘"pb- was p.sced on selecting and placing 
cad 2 We should keep working to ensure that cadre 

« ; 

One aspect of our cadre policy that has not been giv en cnoug 
attoSTthe need to draw up a list of substitutes so we wffl 
know 'which comrade is best suited for filling each position In 
SeTominTyeaTs, we should make such a list. The larger the 
number of 8 candidates from among whom we select the ^ a * p ’ 
the better chance we will have of selecting the most capable ones. 

We must improve the mechanisms that will enable «s to ob- 
tain infonnation on the results of each cadre’s work in h, pres- 
ent position, his achievements, his shortcomings and his pros 
pecta so we can make a deeper, more objective evaluation of 

h ' m The Party, the UJC and the mass organizations have worked 
to carry out the orientation that their leadership branches con- 
tain a large proportion of workers linked to P ro f uc ^ 0 "; 
tion or services. Eloquent proof in the provincial and municipal 
... „ r>f the Partv held in 1980, these workers constituted 
ITZ 53 percent of their leadership bodies, respectively . At 
the end of the UJC’s 1979 assembly process, worker linked t 
nroduction education and services constituted 33.7 and 5 . 
percent of its provincial and municipal committees respectively. 
The maT organizations also achieved the established proportions 
3or Composition of their leadership bodies in the last assem- 

b ' y P «Slfd d oubtle,.y produceaclearerclassapproach 

to matters, more discipline, collective work and se f' sacr ’ flCe e 
They will also help these bodies to give closer attention to 

CTawhole, the efforts made during this period to imple- 
ment our cadre policy were successful, but we should st. 
more exacting, in-depth work in this regard. 

The Party schools, founded 20 years ago, have done a good 

ing for teachers, important advances have also been made in ra.s 
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ing the scientific level of education. Mote than 90 percent of our 
teachers are college graduates or are working toward their college 
degrees. 

The work of the UJC schools and those of the mass organi- 
zations has been improved considerably. 

These schools have also trained more than 1,200 students 
from other countries— who, in addition to the theories taught 
them in the classroom, have also learned about Cuba’s experiences 
in building socialism. 

In spite of these results, the Party, UJC and mass organiza- 
tion schools should continue to improve their work so as to reach 
the scientific level required for the ever more complex training 
of cadres for building socialism. 

The program of the political study circles has been further 
developed, with satisfactory results in terms of raising the poli- 
tical and ideological level of Party and UJC members and all the 
people. It is absolutely necessary to continue improving them 
and to do away with the formalism that sometimes arises in them. 

During the past five years, 81,324 Party members and candi- 
dates have taken courses in Marxist-Leninist theory. Of them, 
16,034 were graduated from the basic courses in the provincial 
Party schools, and 65,290 from Political and Ideological Advance- 
ment Schools. 

The experience gained confirms that these schools constitute 
the main means for providing Party members with Marxist-L«nin- 
ist training. More than 2,000 comrades-most of whom are Party 
activists— work in them, either as teachers or principals. In the 
next five years, more of these schools will be opened, and the 
level of their teaching will be raised. The courses for candidates, 
begun in September 1976, have served as a valuable means for 
training these comrades. 

Not enough workers in the field of journalism, art, education 
and science are studying Marxism-Leninism. The pertinent trade 
unions and state and social institutions should give this impor- 
tant task more attention. 

During the last five years, an important advance was made 
in raising the educational level of Party cadres. The agreement 
of the 1st Congress on the need to finish senior high school was 
implemented, and 75.5 percent of them now have this level of 
education (as compared to 16 percent in 1975). 

Those cadres who have not yet reached this level should 
continue studying until they do. 

The general educational level of Party members and candi- 
dates has risen considerably since 1975, when 60.3 percent of 
them had only an elementary school education. Now, 80.7 per- 
cent have finished at least the 8th grade, as proposed in the agree- 
ment of the 1st Congress. In spite of these achievements, how- 
ever, all Party leadership levels should urge Party members who 
do not have physical or intellectual handicaps to finish the 9th 
grade. It is also important to push for and promote technical, 
professional and on-the-job training and to insist that all Com- 
munists are duty-bound to keep on studying and learning. 

As a result of the agreements of the 1st Congress of the Party, 
the teaching of Marxism-Leninism has developed favorably 
throughout the national system of education. Hundreds of teach- 
ers have been trained, and great efforts have also been made in 
other aspects of this work. In order to continue raising the qual- 
ity of this activity in the next five years and make up for the 
shortcomings that still exist, more attention should be given to 
teacher-training to guarantee that, during the next five-year peri- 
od, all students be given classes in Marxism-Leninism, that our 


teachers receive better training and methodological guidance 
and that the need for reference materials be met. 

Not enough research was done in the field of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory in the last five years, and this activity should be step- 
ped up, increasing the number of research projects, ensuring that 
the topics studied are closely linked to the needs of socialist 
construction in our country, strengthening the scientific institu- 
tions that work in this field and publicizing and applying the re- 
sults obtained. 

The National and Provinicial Control and Revision Commit- 
tees of the Party began functioning one and a half years ago on 
a small scale, making careful, in-depth analyses of each case and 
thus acquiring the required experience for extending this delicate 
activity. 

Positive, encouraging results have been obtained. The purity 
of the Party has been rigorously defended, and some errors and 
injustices that had been committed toward Party members and 
candidates were rectified. The tasks of revision have played an 
important role in the control of the finances and other resources 
administered by the Party. In the coming years, the work of 
these bodies, carried out in the fullest spirit of justice, will con- 
tinue to be developed and extended. 

We are pleased to be able to state that, at the highest levels 
of the Party the principles of collective leadership have been 
solidly applied. Both the Political Bureau and the Secretariat of 
our Party have met hundreds of times in the past few years, and 
the Central Committee has held its plenary sessions as scheduled. 
The most disparate international topics of a state and Party na- 
ture have been analyzed collectively. No important questions 
were decided in any other way. The rigor with which this essen- 
tial principle of Marxism-Leninism was applied in our leadership 
is truly exemplary' and a source of pride. No manifestations of 
factionalism or exclusive groups appeared in our leadership, and 
the principles of Party democracy, democratic centralism and 
the most rigorous discipline govern all Party activities. 

We have grown a lot in the last few years, and we have grown 
well. We have not sacrificed— nor will we ever sacrifice— quality 
for quantity. Today, more of us have the great responsibility of 
being Party members and candidates, but this only shows how 
much exemplary revolutionary spirit has grown among our peo- 
ple. With this impressive strength, how could we possibly fail to 
overcome all difficulties? Above all else, the morale, authority, 
prestige and revolutionary example of Communists must be 
maintained, and, the more we equate being Communists with 
being outstanding in terms of work, self-sacrifice and revolution- 
ary selflessness, the closer we will come to this goal. We will be 
the vanguard not because of what we think of ourselves but be- 
cause of what the people think of us. It is a difficult but worthy 
and stimulating task to be the vanguard of a vanguard people, to 
be Communists in a country of Communists. The deepest, most 
permanent link with the masses has been, is and will always be 
the guiding force of our Party. Let us all pledge to protect our 
Party’s revolutionary purity and our unity and ideology. By do- 
ing so, we will serve not only our homeland but also the world 
cause of socialism and communism. 

VII. THE IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE 

At a certain point during this five-year period, it became 
clear that a number of bad habits were spreading in our country. 
Perhaps it was felt that the institutionalization of the country, 
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socialist legality , the creation of People’s Power and the progres- 
sive implementation of the Economic Planning and 
System would, in themselves, perform miracles and that every 
thing would get much better automatically without the essential 
basic efforts of man. What is worse, there were increasing signs 
that the spirit of austerity was flagging, that a M J tem "J u [ l P r J' 
cess was going on in which some people tended to let things 
slide, pursue privileges, make accommodations and take other 
attitudes, while work discipline dropped. Our worst enem 
could not have done us more damage. Was our Revolutu.on be- 
ginning to degenerate on our imperialist enemy s doorstep . Was 
K » inexorable law for any revolution in power? Unde, no 
circumstances could such a thing be permitted. It showed that 
demands for orderliness should never be neglected in a revolu- 
tion. So these problems were discussed openly, measures were 
taken and the pernicious tendencies began to be surmounted. 
But that is not enough. We must be constantly on guard and alert 
in our demands so we can deal firmly with the first signs of petit 
bourgeois, accommodating or undisciplined attitudes and even 
the slightest evidence of corruption. This should serve as a warn- 
ing and an example. Our people’s unanimous support for the 
struggle to achieve higher standards and against all signs of so t 
ness and accommodation shows how thoroughly our masses have 
absorbed the moral principles of the Revolution and demonstrates 
that, far from degenerating, our revolutionary process is growing 
stronger all the time. It has been said that eternal vigilance is t 
price of liberty . It is also the price of the Revolution . 

Our people’s communist and internationlist consciousness 
has undoubtedly increased in recent years. When we say this, 
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we are not speaking only-or even mainly-of the important cul- 
tural and theoretical advances that have been made. I am primar- 
ily referring to specific circumstances in which our people show 
that consciousness. Throughout the country, attitudes toward 
work, organization , higher standards, combativity and revo ution- 
arv firmness are all at a much higher level. This is especially evi- 
dent in our working class and has been brilliantly shown by our 
intellectual workers as well. Tens of thousands of teachers doc- 
tors and other professionals and technicians have worked with 
dedication here and enthusiastically undertaken difficult and 
honorable missions abroad. Hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
and reservists in our Revolutionary Armed Forces have expressed 
their willingness to participate in Cuba’s internationalist aid to 
sister countries that were under attack and millions of our com- 
patriots lead exemplary, genuinely proletarian, austere, collectiv- 
ist, honest and disciplined lives. 

This, of course, does not mean that we have always done 
the best possible political and ideological work or that we can 

cross our arms and say we have won the battle. 

It is necessary to understand the special situation in which 
for over 20 years Cuba has been waging its confrontation with 
imperialism in the realm of ideas. The existence, just a few miles 
from our coasts, of the richest, most aggressive capitalist counfi-y 
in the world, a paradise of individualism, gambling, drugs, pros 
titution and other alienating vices has forced us to respond coura- 
geously to this open and unending challenge. 

The United States has always been the sworn enemy of our 
nation. Ever since the beginning of the 19th century, Spanish 
colonial rule and the powerful criollos who owned most of the 
coffee and sugarcane plantations and hundreds of thousands o 
slaves fostered a strong annexationist, anti-independence current 
in our country. Many of those landowners considered the preser- 
vation of the slave system through annexation to the United 
States more important than national independence. They feared 
that a slave uprising in the struggle for independence would cost 
them their socioeconomic privileges or that Spain, pressured bj 
England, would emancipate the slaves. This explains why Cuba 
was the last country in the Americas to obtain its independence 
from Spain— nearly 100 years later than the other Spanish colo- 
nies in the region. Annexationism did not, however, prevent the 
development of a strong patriotic movement, which fully dem- 
onstrated its strength and desire for freedom in the heroic wars 

of 1868 and 1895. . . . 

Yankee intervention , the imposition of the Platt Amendment, 
the seizure of the country’s wealth and the installation of a neo- 
colonial regime frustrated our people’s desires and were^a rude 
blow to our national spirit. In practice, we were annexed to the 
United States. The Yankee system, ideology , laws, culture, habits, 
customs, prejudices and vices became a part of our neocolomal 
dependent way of life. Our economy became an appendage of 
U.S. monopoly capital, and Cuba became another piece ot 
Yankee property. 

Before 1959, a steady stream of Cubans wanted to lea\e 
their underdeveloped country and move to the metropolis, but 
the United States imposed a number of restrictions to limit to a 
few thousand this economic migration. 

After the victory of the Revolution, the United States open- 
ed its doors to Cuban war criminals, torturers, embezzlers of 
public funds, plantation owners, urban real estate magnates, big 
businessmen and others of that ilk. At the same time, it went to 
great lengths to rob us of our engineers, doctors, administrators 




and even middle-level technicians and skilled workers. It took 
advantage of its position as the world’s most developed, richest 
country— with a much higher standard of living and wages than 
Cuba— to try to bleed us of our skilled personnel and thus destroy 
the revolutionary process, linking this policy to economic block- 
ade, threats and aggression of all kinds. The Revolution valiantly 
took up the challenge and permitted everyone who wanted to 
leave to do so. We were quite ready to create a new homeland 
and make our socialist Revolution with men and women who 
had freely decided to stay; we also began to develop our schools 
and universities— in which hundreds of thousands of specialists 
and skilled workers have since been trained. 

Millions of individuals— the vast majority of our people- 
preferred to live here under economic blockade and the threat 
of annihilation rather than abandon their homeland. It was our 
socialist Revolution, with its unselfish, heroic struggle, that 
forged our Cuban patriotic national spirit once and for all. A 
new generation of doctors, engineers, teachers and technicians 
has been trained in the years since the triumph of the Revolu- 
tion, taking their place alongside the many intellectual workers 
who remained loyal to their homeland. Now we have many 
more trained, aware revolutionary workers than we had before, 
and our technicians are at present serving in more than 30 foreign 
countries. 

Imperialism, however, has never stopped attacking our 
Cuban national spirit, constantly putting it to the test. It em- 
ploys the gross exhibition of wealth, most of which was plunder- 
ed from the world’s underdeveloped peoples; constantly bribes 
and incites our citizens to desert and betray their country; and 
takes advantage of the separation of tens of thousands of Cuban 
families to restrict legal travel to the United States while encour- 
aging, publicizing and welcoming as heroes anyone who leaves 
Cuba by such illegal means as hijacking boats, taking hostages 
and committing monstrous murders-all to feed its cynical pro- 
paganda. 

In spite of the tremendous efforts the Revolution has made 
to promote socioeconomic development-especially in educa- 
tion-some social disgrace from the past still remains: a total 
lack of national feeling on the part of some combined with the 
fact that the socioeconomic conditions in our developing coun- 
try still produce some declassed, antisocial, lumpen elements that 
are receptive to imperialist enticements and ideas. 

For these reasons, a bitter ideological struggle has been 
waged by our imperialist enemy and the Cuban Revolution-a 
struggle that has been and will continue to be fought not only- 
in the realm of revolutionary and political ideas but also in the 
sphere of our people’s patriotic national feelings. Imperialism re- 
fuses to resign itself to a revolutionary, socialist Cuba; a Cuba 
that has freed itself from the United States forever; a Cuba that 
has held out and gained prestige in its struggle against the Yankee 
giant; a Cuba in which patriotic feelings are deeper, more solid 
and more lasting then ever. 

It is true that our country has a modest way of life, one 
without luxuries or extravagance, but we are fully convinced of 
the justice of our ideas, our dignity and our morale and perfectly 
capable of using these qualities to defy all the rottenness of the 
imperialist consumer society. This time, the imperialists were 
stopped by our people’s courage and could not skim off our 
specialists and trained personnel. This time they got our scum. 

The People’s Marches— an outpouring in response to the 
acts of provocation at the Peruvian and Venezuelan Embassies, 


to the Mariel flotilla and to the Yankee military threats— will go 
down in history. 

Never before have there been such huge mass mobilizations 
in our homeland. Once again, they underestimated our people’s 
level of consciousness. The Revolution and the masses decided , 
once and for all, to take up the challenge. We remained perfect- 
ly calm while the imperialists ground out their version of what 
happened in the Peruvian Embassy. The antisocial individuals 
themselves— whom the capitalist news agencies started off calling 
“dissidents”— showed what kind of people they really were, so 
all our enemy’s lies were exposed to ridicule. The people demon- 
strated that their strength, unity, awareness, fighting spirit and 
discipline were unbeatable. Young people won their first revolu- 
tionary laurels in the vanguard of this great political and ideolog- 
ical battle. While Cuba made the cleanest sweep in its history, 
the masses were tempered and tremendously strengthened in the 
struggle, and their spirit of patriotism and defense of the princi- 
ples of socialism and proletarian internationalism were deepened. 
The struggle also boosted production and discipline and helped 
us find solutions for our own internal weaknesses. The enemy 
once again learned that our people cannot be challenged with 
impunity. 

We consider the battle that the masses waged last April and 
May to be one of the most important political, ideological and 
moral victories the Revolution has won in its entire history. 

As we have already noted, it is significant that this struggle 
had positive repercussions in the national effort to eradicate a 
series of ideological problems that had been gaining ground in 
this period. 

The people’s repudiation of the scum also meant that they 
repudiated undisciplined behavior, sponging, accommodation, 
negligence and other such negative attitudes. The position the 
people took, coupled with the political, legal, wage and admini- 
strative measures adopted during the past few months, has led 
to a much greater demand for higher standards and more order 
in our society. We intend to continue striving to find permanent 
solutions for these problems. 

It is still too early to determine how this policy has affected 
the Cuban community abroad. Following our people’s indignant 
reaction to what was going on and the repeated acts of provoca- 
tion at the Venezuelan and Peruvian Embassies, their visits were 
reduced to a minimum. Our policy on this will be determined 
by the attitude the new U.S. administration takes. 

We’ll have to see whether or not Mr. Reagan suspends the 
right of U.S. citizens and residents to travel to Cuba. It is also 
essential that visits here in the case of individuals of Cuban 
origin be allowed only to those who have never engaged in any 
hostile acts against this country, who left Cuba legally and who 
are willing to respect the Revolution. Drastic measures will be 
taken against anyone who attempts to engage in any counterrev- 
olutionary activities. Our policy will be based on these considera- 
tions, disregarding any profit that accrues to Cuba from such 
visits. 

One of the factors that contributed to a certain degree of 
laxity in socioeconomic activity was that frequently people were 
not as critical and self-critical as necessary. 

It became evident that this phenomenon was widespread 
and even affected the Party to a certain extent. In some places, 
the general attitude was formal, conformist and basically petit 
bourgeois in the sense of avoiding problems with everybody-as 
if the Revolution itself were not always trying to straighten out 
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cultural programs; sports programs have been broadened and 
diversified; 60 percent of all TV programming is nationally pro- 
duced; high quality feature serials have been shown, though sus- 
tained efforts must be made to reach greater stability. More films 
from the socialist countries have been shown on TV; there has 
been more extensive programming via satellite; and special sum- 
mer programs were broadcast during this period. 

We do not feel fully satisfied, however, with the work done 
by our mass media. There are still many shortcomings. It is nec- 
essary to improve quality both in information and in the analysis 
and criticism. 

Because of their importance in the Party’s ideological work, 
we should take special note of the efforts made by the Institute 
of the History' of the Communist Movement and the Cuban So- 
cialist Revolution. In its six years of existence, this Institute has 
laid the bases for its scientific work and done far-reaching histor- 
ical research which has led to the publication of valuable books 
and other important works in progress. 

Generally speaking, our ideological work has advanced, but 
we should keep working to overcome the shortcomings that still 
exist. 

Our grass-roots Party organizational work should be improv- 
ed so that every nucleus and every Communist is an active de- 
fender of and propagandist for Party policy. We must also unify 
all our ideological work and make the best possible use of the 
political education system, agit-prop work, the mass media, cul- 
tural outlets, sports, recreation and other avenues of expression. 

Ideology is, first of all, consciousness; consciousness is rev- 
olutionary militant attitude, dignity, principles and morale. Ide- 
ology is also an effective weapon in opposing misconduct, weak- 
nesses, privileges, immorality. For all revolutionaries ideological 
struggle is today in the forefront;is the first revolutionary trench. 

Socialism is a relatively new system in mankind’s history', 
for it has only been in existence for a few decades. Right from 
the start, it was opposed by imperialist threats, hostility, inter- 
vention and aggression. Fascism made a brutal effort to destroy 
the first socialist state only 24 years after it had been founded. 
The socialist camp was built on the rubble and ruins that the 
Nazi hordes left behind them in the most devastated parts of 
Europe, which were also the continent’s least developed areas. It 
hasn’t been easy, and circumstances have hardly been propitious 
for spreading socialist ideas. 

Our enemy has used every means at its disposal to continue 
fighting socialism. On the military front, it has forced the social- 
ist countries to invest huge sums of money in defense. Politically, 
it has made every effort to subvert, destabilize and discredit the 
socialist countries. 

This reality should not be underrated— especially by our 
country, which is so close to the United States. Only by consis- 
tently applying the principles of Marxism-Leninism can we be 
strong, invulnerable, invincible. 

Ours is a state of workers who exercise revolutionary power. 
The Party and its members must always be solidly, closely and 
deeply linked to the masses. They must engage in rigorous criti- 
cism and self-criticism. They must not deviate from collective 
leadership, internal democracy, democratic centralism and the 
strictest discipline. They must lead a life of austerity and em- 
body the spirit of self-sacrifice, unselfishness, selflessness, hones- 
ty, solidarity and heroism that should characterize every 
Communist. 

Every Communist should be a staunch fighter, convinced of 


the absolute justice of his cause; he should be studious, hard- 
working, demanding and deeply committed to his people. The 
Party exists through and for the people. Bureaucratic and petit 
bourgeois attitudes are completely alien to its principles. The 
strongest, closest ties should exist between the Party cadres and 
members and the people, mainly based on the example set by 
revolutionaries and the confidence inspired by their commitment 
to the people. 

Authoritarianism, demagoguery, a know-it-all attitude, vani- 
ty and irresponsibility are inconceivable in Communists, for they 
should always have a fraternal and humane attitude toward others 
and— especially— an internationalist spirit that, while including 
deep-rooted patriotism, is based on an understanding that their 
homeland is more important than any individual and that man- 
kind is the most important of all. 

If a Communist Party in power commits or tolerates serious 
errors of principle, those errors will prove very costly to the rev- 
olutionary process— as history has shown. Betrayals have done 
great damage to the world revolutionary movement. 

Is socialism in any given country irreversible or not? It is 
utterly irreversible if the principles are applied. Our people have 
demonstrated this. We are at Yankee imperialism’s doorstep, yet 
we do not fear its power, do not dream of its wealth, do not ac- 
cept its ideology and are not destablized by its actions. 

Have we made mistakes? Of course we have. Have we always 
been consistent in strictly applying each and every principle, 
and are we, therefore, unblemished, exemplary Communists 
who have never done anything wrong— even out of lack of under- 
standing, incompetence or ignorance? No, but it has always been 
our policy to be honest, loyal to our principles and dedicated to 
the revolutionary Cuban people. The Party’s close links with the 
masses make it stronger and guarantee that it will consistently 
apply the principles that will make it invinciple. 

In our country, Marxist-Leninist ideas are also profoundly 
linked to our people’s patriotic, heroic traditions. Cespedes, 
Agramonte, Gomez, Maceo and Marti are, for us, inseparable 
from Marx, Engels and Lenin. They are linked in our consciences, 
just as patriotic thinking is linked to internationalism; national 
liberty to equality and social justice; the history of one country 
to the history of the world; and our homeland to mankind. The 
foundations of the country in which we are now building social- 
ism were laid with the sweat, blood and heroism of our predeces- 
sors, and today we are doing what they did when they founded 
our homeland. 

Let us follow the example of those who created our home- 
land and who opened up a new path for mankind. Let us adhere 
to these ideas loyally, and no force on earth can separate our 
Party from our people or deter our people from their revolution- 
ary course. 

We still have a long way to go and many problems to solve 
as we build socialism, but history has already shown that our 
ideas are far superior to and infinitely more humane than those 
of capitalism. The clock of history never turns back. Capitalism, 
with its egoism, crime and vice, will disappear, just as feudalism 
and slavery did; and, even if one country should take a step 
backward, mankind never will. 

VIII. WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Several important events have taken place on the interna- 
tional economic scene since the 1st Congress of our Party was 
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held five years ago. These include the worst crisis that has hit 
capitalism since World War II, followed by a period of stagfla- 
tion and the worsening of living conditions in the underdevelop- 
ed world. . . • 

During the last 30 years, the imperialist monopolies extend- 
ed their operations on an ever larger, more international scale, 
gained control of a larger part of the world market; and got their 
hooks into all branches of production and services. 

The monopolies’ huge amounts of accumulated capital were 
invested in ways that caused major changes in the structures of 
economic activities in the developed capitalist world. 

Huge monopoly profits also accelerated the processes of in- 
ternationalizing economic life, whose main vehicle has been the 
so-called transnational corporations, imperialist monopolies 
characterized by the impressive size of their financial, technical 
and organizational resources; by the world scale of their opera- 
tions; and by the great geographic and product diversification of 

their activities. . 

None of these changes that have taken place in the capitalist 
world would have been possible without the upsurge of state 
monopoly capitalism. 

The growing identification of the interests of the monopo- 
lies and the state apparatus has token on decisive importance 
during the last 30 years. 

The refusal of the governments of the developed capitalist 
powers to make even the slightest concession to the underdevelop- 
ed countries that have been struggling for years to achieve a new 
international economic order reflects the role of those powers as 
tools of the large monopolies, which are the ones that are really 
interested in maintaining the present economic order, based on 
exploiting and plundering the natural resources and work of the 
peoples of the so-called Third World. „ . 

The development of the “military industrial complex is 
the most dangerous expression of the upsurge in this identifica- 
tion of state and monopoly interests. 

The 1974-75 crisis was followed by a period of economic 
stagnation and instability, combined with a steady inflationary 
rise in prices-that is, by the phenomenon of stagflation The 
ruling financial oligarchies in the imperialist world have failed 
both to recover their growth rates of the ’60s and early 70s and 
to keep unemployment from rising. Their most renowned experts 
predictions for the next two years are more and more pessimis- 
tic They have also failed to control runaway mflation-but, in 
any case, inflation is one of the resources that monopolies use 
to increase their profits, in spite of the crisis, by reducing the 
real wages of the workers and exacerbating the unequal terms 

of trade with the underdeveloped countries. . .. 

The unemployment rate in the countries that belong to the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OCED), which include the main imperialist powers-the United 
States and such less developed capitalist countries as Spain, 
Portugal, Greece and Turkey, was 3 percent between 1960 and 
1973, according to official figures, and rose to around 5.2 per- 
cent between 1974 and the first quarter of 1980. This means 
that around 24 million people are out of work, and it is esti- 
mated that this figure will rise to 25-27 million people by the 
end of 1981. In the United States alone, more than 8 million 
people go from one place to another in search of work. Estimates 
for Latin America list 30 percent of the work force as totally 
unemployed. Unemployment is especially high among young 
people. In the United States, this situation is even worse for 


blacks, Latins and the members of other minority groups. In 
general, unemployment in the underdeveloped countries normal- 
ly fluctuates between 15 and 40 percent of the population of 
working age. We do not have exact statistics on this, but it may 
be assumed that the figures are even higher now. 

Meanwhile, inflation in the aforementioned OECD member 
countries rose from 7.9 percent in 1979 to 13.9 percent in m.d- 

198< Another factor in the present capitalist crisis consists of 
what is emerging as a veritable crisis of neocolonialism. 

OPEC is a case in point. 

The rise in the price of oil generated a flow of capital toward 
the OPEC countries which though unequally distributed was 
impressive. This flow of resources, however, was not entirely- 
used to the advantage of those countries, due to the specific 
characteristics of their socioeconomic structures, the narrow 
limits of their markets and their technical limitations for absorb- 
ing more than a certain amount of productive capital. The result 
of this situation was the creation of a financial “surplus that is 
estimated to have been around $36 billion a year between 1974 
and 1978. It rose to $68 billion in 1979 and will probably reach 
$115 billion in 1980. This money was mainly sent to the develop- 
ed capitalist countries-where it was placed in short-term highly 
liquid investments (especially in the United States, Western 
Europe and the so-called Eurocurrency market )-instead ot be- 
ing recycled in a way to benefit the underdeveloped countries. 

Because of this, the developed capitalist economies were 
not as hard hit by the hikes in the price of oil, since the recycling 
of surplus funds offset the negative side of their balances of pay- 
ments. The underdeveloped oil-importing countries, however 
received no such compensation and were forced to pay high 
prices for their oil imports as well as put up with traditional un- 
equal terms of exchange, aggravated by inflation. 

The way in which the OPEC countries with the main sur- 
pluses have acted does not, however, diminish the historic im- 
portance of OPEC’s action, for this was the first time in the post- 
war period that a group of underdeveloped countries dependent 
on the capitalist powers to a greater or lesser degree managed 
thanks to the present world correlation of forces and the sup- 
port of the other underdeveloped countries (that have not been 
given due consideration and support in return)— to strike a blow 
against the neocolonial structures, defending the price of their 
basic export product and changing the rules of the imperialist 

game in a key sector. 

In addition to the economic crisis, there is also the crisis that 
broke out in 1971-73 in the sphere of monetary relations. This 
crisis stemmed from the United States’ imposition of dollar he- 
gemony and was aggravated by the present capitalist economic 
situation, but, in essence, it reflects more basic contradictions 
within the system, mainly expressed in rivalries between differ- 
ent monopolies and imperialist powers that-at times, spectacu- 
larly— pit the United States, the European Economic Community 
and Japan against one another in their struggles for markets for 
their capital merchandise and raw materials. 

The monetary crisis has also exacerbated the economic prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped countries, which are especially hard 
hit by monetary instability, that aggravates their structural im- 
balances, makes their imports more expensive, lowers the actual 
value of their exports and often nibbles away at whatever reserves 
they have. Moreover, the collapse of the capitalist monetary sys- 
tem has not even had the positive effect of putting an end to 
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(within 10 years) the underdeveloped countries’ annual deficit 
in the current account of their balance of payment will have risen 
to nearly $128 billion annually. It even forecasts how this mon- 
strous figure will be financed : $66.6 million through the so-called 
government funds for development, $16,4 million through for- 
eign private investments and $44.7 million through commercial 
bank loans. As may be observed, the World Bank is not trying to 
solve the problem. Rather, it is limiting itself to magnifying it 
and projecting it into the future. This position, however, is of 
great strategic significance, since imperialism hopes to be able to 
cope with the ever more serious financial difficulties of the under- 
developed world, turning those difficulties into a profitable busi- 
ness— that is, perpetuating the dependency of the underdeveloped 
world by using an eye-dropper to dispense assistance for develop- 
ment and especially by exploiting the situation in such a way 
that it reaps maximum benefits from the profits of foreign pri- 
vate investments and interest payments on its bank loans. In line 
with this imperialist strategy, backwardness, and underdevelop- 
ment, hunger and poverty and unequal terms of exchange would 
persist, and these countries’ deficits and debts would increase 
even more. The underdeveloped world would remain underdevel- 
oped-only more so. Imperialism would be the same, only richer, 
and mankind would be the same, only with a billion more people 
living in the most abject poverty. 

As the representative of Cuba stated in the 16th Regional 
FAO Conference for Latin America, “Every five days more than 
a million people are born, 90 percent of them in the underdevel- 
oped countries that face such major problems as technical back- 
wardness and a lack of material imput for food production. This 
world population now totals 4.3 billion. It will reach some 6.4 
billion in the next 20 years, and 80 percent of those people-more 
than 5 billion— will live in what is known as the Third World. 

“Every year, some 25 million children in the underdeveloped 
countries die before their fifth birthday, most of them from 
curable diseases and hunger. 

. . The forests are disappearing at the rate of nearly 20 
million hectares [49.4 million acres) a year 

“Erosion, loss of organic material, salinization and other 
factors have transformed millions of hectares a year-just about 
equal to Cuba’s entire arable land— into deserts and arid soil. . . . 
Ten years ago, the world population in agricultural areas was 
one person per 0.5 hectares [1.24 acres). In 20 years’ time, it will 
be one person per 0.25 |0.62 acres). . . 

In 1974, at the initiative of the Movement of Non-Aligned 
Countries, the General Assembly of the United Nations approved 
a declaration supporting the program for a new international 
economic order. 

Nevertheless, after more than six years of negotiations, little 
if any progress has been made in implementing its demands. 
Through their representatives in the various UN agencies, the 
capitalist powers have systematically refused to accede to any of 
the legitimate demands presented by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and most recently have even refused to agree with them on 
the main points and methods for discussing these problems in 
the new worldwide round of negotiations proposed by the 
Movement of Non-Aligned Countries and the underdeveloped 
countries in general. 

The struggle for a new international economic order, how- 
ever, has had the positive result of uniting the underdeveloped 
countries in a single front— a phenomenon that, in view of their 
tremendous economic, political and social heterogeneity, can 
only be explained on the basis of a generalized contradiction be- 


tween them and imperialism, a contradiction that includes the 
governments of countries that are allies of imperialism on the 
periphery of the underdeveloped, dependent world but are no 
longer ready to accept unchanged the system of inequality and 
exploitation to which the monopolies of the capitalist powers 
subject them. 

In view of the strategy employed by the most reactionary 
circles of imperialism it is necessary for the underdeveloped 
world, the socialist countries, other progressive forces through- 
out the world and even the more realistic sectors in the developed 
capitalist powers to unite in tackling the serious crisis with 
which mankind is now faced. 

In the 34th session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, in October 1979, speaking on behalf of the Movement 
of Non-Aligned Countries, we voiced the pressing need to create 
an additional fund of at least $300 billion (1977 real values), 
to be distributed in the form of donations and long-term soft 
credits among the underdeveloped countries, granted annually 
over the next 10 years. More than a year has elapsed since this 
proposal was made, yet, in spite of the support it received in 
various forums of the United Nations, there has been no deci- 
sion to set an international mechanism in motion to promote 
this flow of resources. During this same period, the situation in 
the underdeveloped world— and in the developed one, as well— 
has continued to deteriorate, and more and more people are 
calling for a massive transfer of financial resources to the under- 
developed countries, not only as a contribution toward solving 
some of their most pressing problems but also as a means for 
stimulating a real demand that can help push the developed 
capitalist economies out of the stagnation in which they are 
bogged down. 

In our days large-scale international cooperation is required 
if we really want to raise the peoples’ standard of living, pull 
most of mankind out of underdevelopment and preserve inter- 
national peace. 

The arms race must be stopped. The present stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons are already large enough to destroy the world 
many times over, as was noted about two years ago in a UN re- 
port, which also stated that, according to conservative estimates, 
the stockpiles of nuclear warheads (not counting the so-called 
tactical nuclear weapons) contained 1.3 million times as much 
explosive power as the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

Figures on arms expenditures are just as incredible. These 
runaway expenditures have caused enormous imbalances in the 
capitalist economy and constitute one of the main factors in its 
present inflation. 

Tens of millions of people— including hundreds of thousands 
of scientists, technicians and engineers, some of whom are the 
elite of the world’s skilled personnel— are working to maintain 
and increase these war resources. Hundreds of millions of tons 
of nonrenewable resources, including the most sensitive reserves 
of energy and other raw materials in the world, are consumed in 
the arms race. From 5 to 6 percent of the Gross National Prod- 
uct of some powers is now spent on war preparations each year, 
amounts that, in the ’70s, averaged $350 billion a year-some one 
billion dollars a day, $40 million an hour or $700,000 a minute. 
At present, annual arms expenditures amount to around $90 per 
capita for the entire world’s population— more than the annual 
per capita income of hundreds of millions of people in the under- 
developed world. 

Those expenditures do not benefit anybody. They are com- 
pletely unproductive, and the materiel turned out becomes 
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quickly obsolete and can only be scrapped. 

This folly is even more striking when it is contrasted to the 
amount of money needed to solve some of the most pressing 
problems facing the world’s population. 

The senseless arms race, which can break out into the most 
destructive, universal holocaust at any moment, must not contin- 
ue. It is absolutely necessary to end this suicidal policy if we wish 
to guarantee a future of peace and well-being for all mankind. 

IX. FOREIGN POLICY 

Foreign policy— its complex development and our Party and 
government’s participation in it— has been a constant concern in 
the work done by the Party leadership in the 1976-80 period. 

These five years have been filled with events. Many peoples 
have joined the growing family of progressive, revolutionary 
countries. 

Angola’s firm, heroic struggle was still in progress in late 
1975. Under the leadership of the MPLAand President Agostinho 
Neto, the Angolan people emerged triumphant a few months 
later, effecting a change in Africa’s political life and opening up 
new horizons for all the peoples of black Africa by helping to 
consolidate the independence of some and strengthening the 
liberation struggles of others. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of recent events in 
Africa is that, in spite of the lamentable death of President Neto, 
the Angolan Revolution has been strengthened. 

The Ethiopian people’s victory over the clumsy, traitorous 
Somali invasion that took place because of Siad Barre’s outra- 
geous ambitions was also very significant. 

The consolidation of the Ethiopian revolutionary process 
under the firm revolutionary leadership headed by outstanding 
African combatant Mengistu Haile Mariam and the first steps 
toward creating a Marxist-Leninist Party there will also have tre- 
mendous repercussions in the continent. 

Another revolutionary milestone in Africa was the victory 
of the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe, which, after a long armed 
struggle firmly backed by the Front-Line States and benefiting 
from the solidarity of all the other progressive peoples, got the 
Government of the United Kingdom to sign an agreement that 
forced the Rhodesian racist minority to hold an election in which 
the people of Zimbabwe voted in a genuine people’s government 
headed by Robert Mugabe. 

Mozambique is consolidating its independence and advanc- 
ing along the road of socialism, led by FRELIMO and Samora 
Machel, its brilliant, capable leader. 

In Southeast Asia, the criminal Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique— 
that had subjected Cambodia to inhuman conditions of oppres- 
sion and, backed by China, blocked the construction of socialism 
in the old Indo-Chinese area— was overthrown. This victory by 
the Kampuchean people was threatened by military pressure 
from China, whose rulers launched an unprincipled attack on 
Vietnam. Once more, the Vietnamese people, Party, government 
and Armed Forces made a contribution to the struggle for peace, 
national independence and socialism by inflicting a humiliating 
defeat on the Chinese invading forces. 

In Afghanistan, the triumph of the April 1978 Revolution 
did away with the pro-imperialist, reactionary, feudal regime 
and established a progressive people’s government. 

Later on, in a heroic and exemplary struggle, the Iranian 
people overthrew the Shah, imperialism’s gendarme in the Middle 
East. 


Our part of the world was the scene of other important 
struggles in the peoples’ confrontation with imperialism. After a 
heroic unyielding battle, the Nicaraguan people, led by the San- 
dinista National liberation Front, overthrew the brutal Somoza 
tyranny; rooted out that bloody, exploiting regime, which had 
been created and maintained by U.S. imperialism; and started a 
truly anti-oligarchic, anti-imperialist, deep-rooted people’s 
revolution. 

The great upheaval in Nicaragua came a few months after 
the resounding victory scored by the Grenadian people, who, 
led by the New Jewel Movement, gave a boost to the struggle in 
the former European colonies in the Caribbean. 

The important peoples’ victories that have been won in the 
last five years should not, however, lead us to have a distorted 
view of the international scene— much less underestimate the 
great dangers that threaten the peoples’ peace and national 
liberation. 

The threat posed to international detente by the most reac- 
tionary sectors of imperialism— a threat denounced by the 1st 
Congress— has become more and more evident and has led to the 
interruption of international detente, whose incipient, difficult 
progress— made possible by the Soviet Union’s foreign policy of 
peace (expressed in the 24th and 25th Congress of the CPSU)— 
was noted in 1975. The threats of the cold war period have been 
renewed, and there are real possibilities of a generalized interna- 
tional conflict. 

Imperialism— especially U.S. imperialism— must bear full 
responsibility for this aggravation of the international situation. 

The United States organized and orchestrated a world cam- 
paign concerning the supposed military superiority of the Soviet 
Union, aimed at justifying Washington’s and its allies’ new escala- 
tion of the arms race. 

Taking advantage of the nefarious position of the Chinese 
Government and its leaders’ betrayal of socialism and interna- 
tionalism, U.S. imperialism set about weaving an alliance with 
China and Japan, aimed against the Soviet Union. 

U.S. imperialism seized on the toppling of the Shah in Iran 
and the later development of a clearly anti-imperialist people’s 
process as a pretext for increasing its military presence in the 
Indian Ocean, enlarging its installations at the Diego Garcia base 
and trying to turn that vital part of the world into a U.S. posse- 
sion. For this purpose, it took steps to set up bases in Kenya, 
Somalia, Egypt and Oman. 

The United States compelled the NATO member countries 
to increase their military budgets in 1978 while, just a few hun- 
dred miles from Washington, where this decision was made, the 
United Nations was holding its Special Session on Disarmament. 

The United States forced its European NATO allies to agree 
to having 572 intermediate-range missiles placed in Europe, 
aimed against the Soviet Union, in the near future. This decision 
was a very serious, adventuristic, dangerous step. Remember 
that the presence of a few dozen intermediate-range missiles near 
the United States brought the world to the brink of war in 
October 1962. 

In this same period, the United States also decided to create 
powerful intervention forces— rapid deployment forces— that 
pose a threat to all the peoples of the world, especially those in 
the progressive, revolutionary countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America that are struggling for their liberation. 

The U.S. policy is what lies behind the United States’ posi- 
tion on the Middle East and its opposition to recognition of 
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Palestinians’ national rights and the Arab countries’ aspirations 
of recovering the territories tom from them by Israel. Since 1977, 
the United States has turned its back on world negotiations on 
the Arab-Israeli problem and set about imposing the Camp David 
Agreements and increasing itsopposition to the Palestinian cause. 

Moreover, U.S. imperialism which has not resigned itself to 
accepting the independent democratic social transformations 
that some Latin-American and Caribbean peoples are carrying 
out, has reacted to the Sandinista Revolution in Nicaragua and 
the revolutionary insurgency in El Salvador with an arrogant at- 
tempt to reaffirm its rule in Central America and the Caribbean, 
an area in which it brazenly declares it has a “special interest.” 

Under the pretext of protesting against the presence of a 
small group of Soviet military personnel in Cuba— a group that 
has been in our country since the 1962 October crisis, as all the 
U.S. administrations since then have known perfectly well, and 
which the Carter administration raised in a demagogic deliberate 
attempt to offset the 6th Summit Conference of Non-Aligned 
Countries— the U.S. Government set up a command post in Flo- 
rida with special forces for making a rapid Yankee strike in any 
Latin-American country. Other results of this campaign included 
the approval of a $42 billion hike in the military budget and an 
appropriation of $33 billion for the construction of MX nuclear 
warhead plants. 

The U.S. Government’s military development throughout 
the world and its threatening language were accompanied by the 
decision to postpone ratification of the SALT II Treaty. 

Ail this took place prior to the events in Afghanistan. 

In that country, imperialism and the international reaction’s 
savage acts of provocation, subversion and interference against 
the Revolution, plus the divisions among and serious mistakes 
committed by the revolutionary Afghans themselves, brought 
the situation to such a point that the USSR had to help save the 
process and preserve the victories of the April 1978 Revolution. 
The United States used this as a pretext for trying to justify the 
hawkish turn of its foreign policy, which had been begun several 
years earlier, and its adoption of more aggressive measures against 
the Soviet Union. 

The new Afghan revolutionary leadership seems to be con- 
solidating itself at present, and we hope that the situation in the 
area will continue to be normalized, on the basis of full sovereign- 
ty, noninterference in internal affairs, peace and good relations 
among all the states in the region. Cuba has striven to improve 
the relations between Afghanistan and Pakistan and Iran— all 
non-aligned countries— in order to contribute to these goals. 

There is no doubt that imperialism is once again trying to 
turn back the course of history and— with renewed aggressive- 
ness— reassume its role as international gendarme and obstacle to 
the social and political changes that are taking place in the world. 

This already tense and dangerous international panorama 
was further complicated by the explosive situation in Poland. 
What happened there was partly a result of imperialism’s subver- 
sive policy toward the socialist countries and its long-range design 
to penetrate, destabilize and wipe out socialism in Eastern Eu- 
rope, thus weakening and isolating the USSR and, if possible, 
destroying socialism throughout the world. 

Especially in Poland, imperialism is orchestrating a sinister 
act of provocation directed against the socialist camp. The success 
the reaction has had there is eloquent testimony to the fact that 
a revolutionary Party in power cannot deviate from Marxist- 
Leninist principles, neglect ideological work and divorce itself 
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from the masses; and, when the time for rectification comes, 
this should not be done on the basis of concessions to the class 
enemy either inside or outside the country. 

We firmly hope that the Polish Party will be able to save the 
situation through its own forces— and Polish Communists are 
duty-bound to use their own forces and their own efforts to 
counteract the antisocialists and counterrevolutionaries— but 
there is not the slightest question about the socialist camp’s right 
to save that country’s integrity and ensure that it survives and 
resists at all cost imperialism’s onslaught. 

Under the current international circumstances, this is the 
best service they can render not only to their own homeland, 
but to the cause of socialism, the revolutionary and progressive 
world movement, detente and peace as well. We are confident 
that the courageous sons of this heroic people and their com- 
munist vanguard will be able to recover from initial setbacks by 
overcoming past errors, raising their fighting spirit, leaning on 
the healthy forces of the country and taking advantage of the 
enormous moral, patriotic, and revolutionary reserve of the 
working class. 

Under these circumstances, the November 4 election in the 
United States was especially significant, as it took place in the 
midst of the U.S. economic disaster (a result of the continued 
worsening in the crises that characterize the already critical situa- 
tion of world economy) involving massive unemployment, espe- 
cially among blacks and young people; a lower real income for 
all U.S. workers due to runaway inflation; and a desire for poli- 
tical change among many people, while others simply stayed 
away from the polls. 

The international situation, in which the United States has 
continued to lose hegemony and prestige, cleverly exploited by 
the contending political parties as well as the people’s frustra- 
tion and skepticism about badly managed situations such as that 
of the hostages in Iran, who were not freed in the end, also help- 
ed defeat the Carter administration. 

In a country that prides itself on its “representative democ- 
racy,” 47.1 percent of the eliglible voters stayed away from the 
polls. The Republican candidate was elected by 26.7 percent of 
the total number of eligible voters. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to overlook the meaning 
of the U.S. election. Reagan’s electoral triumph is a right-wing 
victory that signifies a clear move in that direction by an impor- 
tant sector of U.S. public opinion. This is confirmed by the de- 
feat of the most liberal senators, including some who were firm 
advocates of ratifying the SALT II Treaty. The apparent national 
backing that the election returns give Reagan opens up the 
possibility that he may throw caution to the winds and return 
to his earlier aggressiveness in supporting the most reactionary 
plans in the Republican Party platform. 

All these events and the atmosphere surrounding them on 
the international political scene confirm the position we took at 
the 1st Congress— namely, that detente is what the peoples want, 
that it is an essential condition for mankind’s survival and that it 
is constantly threatened by the most reactionary sectors of im- 
perialism, which simply will not accept it. 

There is still a possibility of saving detente, even though it 
is in serious danger in the current difficult situation. That possi- 
bility is dependent, first of all, on the Soviet Union’s firm and 
constant policy of peace, on the support the other socialist coun- 
tries give that policy and on the backing it receives from all other 
progressive forces. One essential element that no one can ignore 



is that the USSR is fully prepared to throw back any kind of 
attack aimed at subverting it. A nuclear adventure against the 
Soviet Union would be suicidal for those who made the attempt. 
Even the most aggressive imperialists are aware of this. Moreover, 
the allies of the United States will not follow its lead docilely, 
since that would mean their own destruction at the outset of a 
global war. 

Still, it would not be wise to ignore or underestimate im- 
perialism’s aggressive capacity. It has a dangerous military arsenal 
—especially in terms of nuclear weapons— which it is making 
every effort to increase and improve technically. It is also extend- 
ing and modernizing its international network of military bases 
in every area, arrogantly encircling the Soviet Union. The United 
States is working hard and using every possible means to reduce 
the contradictions that exist within the Atlantic alliance, in order 
to rebuild its military alliances in Southeast, Central and South- 
west Asia and maintain the Rio Treaty as an aggressive, antiso- 
cialist pact. 

U.S. imperialist policy has an ally in the Government of 
China, whose leaders are fomenting aggression by NATO, pro- 
posing that it step up the quantity and technical development of 
its arms; inciting and aiding the United States in its efforts to 
turn Japan into a springboard for attacks against the Soviet 
Union; openly continuing its nuclear preparations, developing 
carriers for nuclear warheads and proclaiming that the USSR is 
the enemy to be destroyed; and trying to expand into Southeast 
Asia by threatening its neighbors in ASEAN and attacking Viet- 
nam, forcing that country to interrupt its peaceful national re- 
construction and socialist construction in order to defend itself. 
They are also playing a similar role in Africa and Latin America, 
allying themselves with the most reactionary forces and making 
friends with the most repressive representatives of every corrupt 
regime. 

This is why we must prepare for the serious difficulties that 
may arise in international life. 

Tens of thousands of atomic weapons hang over mankind’s 
head, like a sword of Damocles. Never before has man gone 
through such an experience. It may be said that the most impor- 
tant problem of our epoch, for all peoples, is to avoid the out- 
break of another world war. Absurd as it may seem and unbe- 
lievably catastrophic as its outcome would be, that is a real dan- 
ger. The peoples will not remain indifferent to it. 

The Movement of Non-Aligned Countries can also play an 
important role in the struggle to maintain peace and avoid a war 
that would devastate the world. The fact that the numerical 
majority of countries in the international community, including 
almost all the developing countries, now belong to this Move- 
ment, makes it an international force that nobody can ignore, 
one whose influence in almost all world events is ever on the rise. 

The Movement of Non-Aligned Countries, born of the peo- 
ples’ age-old struggles to break the chains of colonialism and 
foreign domination, has become an immeasurably valuable in- 
strument in their efforts to consolidate their independence and 
overcome backwardness and poverty. 

The 6th Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Non-Aligned Countries, which the Movement did us the honor 
of holding in Havana in September 1979, was a solid demonstra- 
tion of the Movement’s strength and of its influence on interna- 
tional policy. In spite of all U.S. imperialism’s efforts to play 
down the importance of that 6th Summit Conference and negate 
the basic anti-imperialist orientation of the Movement, in its 


general declarations and in the way it took up each of the specif- 
ic international problems it examined, the Movement ratified 
its anti-imperialist nature as well as its independent position and 
made a valuable contribution to peace and the great efforts that 
the developing countries are making to do away with injustice, 
inequality, oppression and racism and to achieve real socioeco- 
nomic development. 

After the Summit Conference, the Movement had to con- 
front the insidious, systematic activities of our peoples’ enemies, 
who also tried to take advantage of the complex international 
situation to sow division in the Movement and hinder and weaken 
our countries’ joint action. In spite of all these obstacles, the 
Non-Aligned Movement has intensified its efforts to implement 
the decisions of the 6th Summit Conference and has preserved 
its unity. 

Cuba is serving as Chairman of the Movement of Non- 
Aligned Countries at a time when international tensions have 
been sharpened. Many conflicts have developed, new focal points 
of tension have broken out in various regions and some non- 
aligned countries are at loggerheads with others. At the same 
time, the international economic crisis and the lack of solutions 
for the underdeveloped countries’ problems and difficulties make 
things more difficult for the peoples of Africa, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean. 

Cuba has sought to find solutions which are both fair and 
unifying in tackling the differences that have arisen between 
some of the member countries— differences that, in certain cases, 
have led to some opposing others— for it is aware that the Move- 
ment must preserve its internal unity if it is to fulfill its impor- 
tant role in the international political arena. Considering that the 
military confrontations between Iraq and Iran are seriously 
damaging to both countries, pose a serious threat to peace in that 
region and the rest of the world and harm the non -oil -producing 
underdeveloped countries economically, Cuba decided shortly 
after the outbreak of the conflict to offer its services as a media- 
tor as part of its duties as Chairman of the Movement. We will 
not desist in this effort as long as there is any possibility of help- 
ing to restore peace. 

Not only the two countries that are fighting each other but 
all the other members of the Movement have expressed their 
unanimous appreciation for our attitude, which has also won 
the approval of the international community as a whole. 

Cuba will continue to carry out its responsibilities as Chair- 
man of the Movement. It has devoted and will continue to give 
its best efforts to this purpose, convinced that the non-aligned 
countries must strengthen their cohesion and solidarity in these 
circumstances and redouble their struggle to attain peace, a just 
economic order and a correct solution for the serious problems 
that affect our peoples. 

Our country’s position as one of the large group of under- 
developed and developing countries that has been called the 
Third World is also expressed internationally in our sustained, 
firm and militant position in demanding recognition of these 
countries’ demands. During the last five years, Cuba has sent 
delegations to represent her actively in all the international fo- 
rums in which the problems that affect the relations between 
the industrialized and the developing countries were discussed. 
Others have sought to disguise these contradictions under the 
deceptive name of “North-South relations,” but they cannot 
disguise the basic differences between the former colonial coun- 
tries and their imperialist successors, on the one hand, and our 
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exploited countries, on the other, and the relations that link us 

b^tt^' S for°an^w international economic order is really 
a continuation of the struggle for emancipation from colonial 
rule and imperialist plunder. This is but a small part of a long 
historic battle, and mankind must stop at this point and conside 
whether it prefers to solve these old problems-which are now 
aeeravated-bv means of confrontation or through cooperation. 
Th^wS the underlying theme of the statement whmh Cuba 
presented to the 34th General Assembly of the United Nations 
on behalf of the Movement of Non-Aligned Th 

choice has not yet been made, and there is still time to try to 
coordinate the interests of the developed capitalist countries 
seeking constructive solutions. It is a very difficult f * rha P s ro- 
mantic and singularly logical task, and one that would do gr 

S6rVi £»!*£' seen, it is impossible to isolate Utin America 
and the Caribbean from the rest of the international situation 
In referring to our more immediate area, however, we have sought 
S its problems the importance they deserve-especally as 
regards our relations with the United States, a neighbor which 
all our Latin American and Caribbean lands have « 

The 1st Congress of our Party made a special mention of 
the crisis of the U.S. foreign policy as well as °“he irreconcil- 
able contradiction between U.S. imperialism and the interests of 
the Latin American and Caribbean countries. it ,, 

The prolonged economic crisis of international capitalism 
has made it increasingly evident that the United States can no 

longer soothe the countries of the region with promises of reform. 

The USA. is bringing pressure to bear on oil-producing coun- 
tries like Mexico and Venezuela to sacrifice their long-term pro- 
grams for the exploitation of their nonrenewable resources for 

the sake of the immediate economic needs of the Yankees, who 
obstinately pursue consumerism and squander energy resource^ 

The underdeveloped non-oil-producing countnes on the oth 
hand, bogged down by the galloping balance-of-payment deficits 

are straightjacketed by the International Monetary Fund whose 
strings are pulled in Washington-to force them to adopl pohcies 
that will not only stifle their economic development but also 
generate more poverty and suffering for their workers. 

The United States has no market for what the Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean countries can potentially produce on heir 
own neither does it have financing to promote their industrial 
development. The only alternative “solution” it offers th ^ '' 

continued dependence on the Yankee transnationa s onj ng 

deformation of their economies and the perpetuation o 
unbearable structure of their economies, where over 80 percent 
of what is left of the national income after i « skimmed by 
foreign plunders is grabbed by a monopolist and oligarchic 

mm °The alternative offered by U.S. imperialism to the colonial 
Puerto Rico is not freedom but final annexation. 

This invariable imperialist policy has led the United States 
to renounce its mendacious “human rights” rhetoric and renew 
its support for neofascist military regimes. 

Reagan’s electoral victory has serious immediate implica- 
tions for Latin American political life. In its ^ema^md ap- 
proach to the major problems of war and ^^“'ted 
States will be forced to take into account the real factors of the 
w“ d situation, the undeniable potential ol the sociahst conn- 
tries and the cautious stand of its allies On the 
scene, however, the U.S. imperialists feel freer to carry out their 


reactionary schemes. Therein lies the evident danger for Utin 
Amprica of Reagan’s election to the presidency. 

Reagan has not hesitated to proclaim that he considers reac- 
tionary-oligarchies and fascist military dictatorships to be valuable 
allies who should not be needlessly harassed with i the mention 
of human rights and with whom it is recommended that tolerance 

Salvador He also expressed the wish to enlist support for his 
" the three molt power*., 

gentina whose violations of democracy and liberty he offers to 
foregcr Brazil whom he courts; and Mexico, whom he seeks to 
2 5 with Canada into an undesirable and unequa 
political Ind economic alliance with the U S. in order to g 
hnth countries under perpetual U.S. domination. 

Reagan’s Utin American policy is all the more dan g er °“ s a 
it expresses the aspirations and intentions of an important section 
c Lnee capital and transnationals, of aggressive wings 
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within the Pentagon and the CIA, and is presented to the people 
of the United States as being in the U.S. interest for reasons of 
national security, allegedly threatened b ° th b v “ A ^ b 
“subversion,” wherein Cuba plays an °^ sta f ^ 
secret and ominous intervention of the ^ V h ietU "‘°" J s ad '. 

It is evident that these positions of the incoming U.S ad 
ministration encourage and inspire the confidence of military 
fascists in Chile, Uruguay and Bolivia. They enc0U JfJ® t °h 
who cater to the interests of the genocidal regimes of Guatemala 

and El Salvador. The defeat of Manley’s government in Jamaica 
provideshnperialist plans with a useful too, in ^ ^.bbean 

However, events also show that it is no easy task for im 
perialism to impose itself in its former backyard. Jhe resound g 
victories of the peoples of Nicaragua and Grenada and the irre 
pressible struggle of the peoples of El Salvador and Guatem 
should be taken into account together with o^ r ^o«w hen 
analyzing the situation in Latin America and the Caribbean. 

The readiness of the masses to fight-which has rea « hed un- 
precedented levels— should be especially unrierscored-The fact 

that revolutionary national liberation movements w th a strong 
social content are on the rise and that mass movements in vmous 
countries reach new heights indicates that the 
ist and oligarchic domination in this region is going through 

Grenada's leader, Maurice Bishop, at 2nd Parly Congress 



more and more profound crisis; while at the same time revealing 
the maturity reached by the movement of the workers, peasants, 
youth, women and all other sections of the population, now led 
by experienced vanguards. 

The heroic struggles of these Central American and Carib- 
bean peoples are graphic examples of this progress. 

This readiness to fight manifested itself also in the staunch 
resistance of the Bolivian people to the onslaughts of the military 
who have failed to put them down. In Chile and Uruguay, Pino- 
chet and the Montevidean gorillas sought to thwart with pseudo- 
democratic masquerades the people’s resolve against the neofas- 
cism they represent. 

Additionally we could say that during the period we are 
now analyzing, the Latin American working class clearly showed 
that it was both mature and strong, and that its trade union 
movement is powerful. In Peru, Ecuador and Colombia strikes 
of unprecedented magnitude took place; and the workers of Ar- 
gentina have continued their struggle. 

The unity of the revolutionary forces in some countries and 
the progress achieved in this sense in others have been a signifi- 
cant factor in the triumphs and advances of the Latin American 
revolutionary movements for national and social liberation. This 
unity has also promoted solidarity with the struggle in various 
countries. 

In Latin America the active participation of the Christian 
forces which go beyond the conservative— at times reactionary- 
stands of the Christian-democratic parties in the region and ac- 
tively join the struggle for national liberation, democracy and 
social change of our peoples becomes increasingly important. 
The fact that leftists are joined in the shoulder-to-shoulder battle 
by Christian revolutionaries, including occasionally Catholic 
priests and high-ranking clergy, is a notable aspect of the great 
historic changes that are taking place in our countries. 

When referring to the revival of the people’s forces we must 
not overlook another new element in the Latin American situa- 
tion ; the presence of the social democrats. 

In Latin America and the Caribbean social-democratic trends 
and organizations have always existed. But then social democracy 
in Europe, center of the Socialist International, did not view 
them as important enough. At present, however, Latin America 
has become a permanent stage for social democrats. To a large 
extent, this is due to the attempts of that ideological and politi- 
cal trend to achieve world hegemony in the process of changes 
that the general crisis of capitalism has opened up. That presence 
also reflects the economic interests of the financial capital of 
some European countries. 

In spite of the well known ideological differences we find 
between Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries and social democrats, 
in the first analysis, under today’s historical conditions, the par- 
ticipation of social democrats and the social democratization of 
old bourgeois and oligarchic Latin American parties show a posi- 
tive balance. They join forces and extend the battlefield against 
U.S. imperialist domination in Latin America. Moreover, social- 
democratic propaganda contributes to the sociopolitcal awaken- 
ing of the masses where Marxist-Leninist ideas are totally repres- 
sed. 

A new feature in the political structure of the continent is 
the fact that the countries with greater industrial growth— the 
strongest in the area— are trying to escape total U.S. domination 
and seek an independent position. 

Mexico has a long tradition of independence. The discovery 
of huge oil resources, which makes Mexico an ever more coveted 


objective for the imperialists, enables the Mexicans to pursue a 
policy of economic resistance which provides a stable foundation 
for its independent position. That has been the international 
stand of Lopez Portillo’s Government, whose difinitions con- 
cerning the decisive issues of peace, energy and development have 
been definitely progressive and whose support for the principle 
of non-interference and sympathy for the just causes of the 
peoples in this hemisphere and friendship and respect for Cuba 
have been significantly influential on today’s Latin American 
political scene. 

Against this background the straighforward and categorical 
message of the President of Mexico to the new President of the 
United States acquires greater significance, demanding “non-in- 
terference, respect for the internal processes in countries that 
search for definitions, that are mature and capable of exercising 
self-determination .” 

It is very important to take into account that if Brazil were 
to make democratic changes and implement transformations for 
which broad segments of the people, mainly the working class, 
are struggling, it would be included in the trend of independence 
against Washington. After the failure of the “Brazilian miracle” 
and the unmasking of the pernicious role of transnationals and 
foreign capital which have introduced dangerous malformations 
in Brazil’s economy, the fact remains, however, that the econom- 
ic growth— unequal but noticeable— in Brazil generates interests 
which clash with those of U.S. imperialism. The world’s inevita- 
ble economic tendency makes Brazil— destined not to be a sim- 
ple pawn in the U.S. imperialist policy and to express its own 
interests— a potential opponent of the United States. 

All this adds new and complex elements to the Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean political struggle, which the revolutionary 
forces will have to evaluate. But obviously they are not aimed at 
strengthening U.S. imperialist stands but, on the contrary, limit 
its capacity for maneuvering when faced with the peoples’ strug- 
gle. 

In our Main Report to the 1st Congress we said that “The 
Communist Party of Cuba considers itself a modest but reliable 
detachment of the international communist movement” and we 
went on to say: “Our Party participates in this program with in- 
dependent criteria but, at the same time, with full loyalty to a 
common cause, together with the Communists of all countries.” 
We should state before the 2nd Congress that our Party’s leader- 
ship has strived to fulfill those postulates to the letter. 

We then spoke of the need and advisability of strengthening 
relations with other revolutionary and progressive organizations 
on the continent and in the rest of the world. In this period, ties 
with parties, organizations and movements with which we have 
for many years cooperated in the most fraternal way have not 
only consolidated but new bonds have also been forged with an 
increasing number of parties and progressive political forces 
brought forth by the political development of the masses in those 
countries. 

The Communist Party of Cuba has had frequent and fruit- 
ful contacts-at times at the highest level— with socialist and 
social -democratic parties and personalities, both from Latin 
America and Western Europe. 

In the future, we will continue to adhere to the strategic 
orientation of working for the broadest possible unity to achieve 
our goals and thus contribute to their realization. In this connec- 
tion, we will work with all those willing to do something to pro- 
mote peace and detente— regardless of their class character or 
their political views or religious beliefs. We will also join forces 
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with all those patriotic governments and 
ments that in one way or another challenge Washington s domi- 
nation. In this context, we consider it necessary to promote and 
support all the actions and attitudes of the governments and 
political forces of the region that constitute an expression of 
sovereignty and defense of legitimate national interests. 

Our official foreign policy is inspired by the same principles 
and strategic considerations. 

For that reason we are increasingly close in our friendship 
and comradeship, in the first place, with the Soviet Union 
which has always shown fraternal solidarity with our country 
and to whom we are linked by indestructible bonds of friendship, 
with the German Democratic Republic, with the People s Repub- 
lic of Bulgaria, the Socialist Republic of Czechoslovakia, the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, the Mongolian People s Republic 
the People’s Republic of Poland and the Socialist Republic of 
Rumania, all of whom are our associates within the Council for 
Mutual Economic assistance. We also maintain relations o f close 
friendship and cooperation with the Socialist Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia. 

The Socialist Republic of Vietnam is an inseparable sister 
of revolutionary Cuba. Strong bonds link us to the Lao People s 
Democratic Republic and such bonds have been renewed with 
Kampuchea, after its liberation from the infamous Pol Pot-Ieng 
Sary regime. We maintain ties of mutual friendship and comrade- 
ship with the People’s Republic of Korea, which struggles 
the reunification of its people. 

Although we condemn its foreign policy positions and for 
that reason have no political relations with China, we do maintain 
normal interstate relations which find expression in the trade 

SP Our inter-state relations with the People’s Socialist Republic 
of Albania develop normally. 

It is only natural that our links with the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, in particular with those l ^ ^'°" g 
to the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries, are of a permanent 
character and grow in intensity. It goes without saying that we 
enjoy the strongest and closest relationship which embraces an 
identity of views on the main international prob ems with those 
that have opted for socialism or adopted a socialist orientation 
Ethiopia, Angola, Mozambique, Congo, Guinea-Bissau p 
Verde. Madagascar, Benin, Sao Tome and Guinea in Africa 
Algeria, Democratic Yemen, Iraq, Syria and Libya among the 
Arab countries. Our relations with Tanzania, Zambia, and Zim 
babwe are excellent. We have established diplomatic relations 
with Iran. Friendship and close joint work within the Movement 
of Non-Aligned Countries characterize our relations with India. 

Although we have no diplomatic relations with some tellow 
member countries of the Non-Aligned Movement diplomatic re- 
lations have only been broken off in the case of the Republic of 
Somalia which took that step when we opposed its intervention 
against Ethiopia, and in the case of Morocco, which suspended 
relations with Cuba because our country, in fulfillment of its 
internationalist and non-aligned duty, gave its support to the 
people of Western Sahara and recognized the existence ot the 
Sahara Arab Democractic Republic. 

Latin America is still the arena of political contradictions 
which must perforce express themselves in relations between 
Cuba and its neighbors in the area. This explains the fact why 
apart from our well-known and irreversible rejection of regimes 


such as those of Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, Guatemala or El Sal- 
vador, there are still cases where the respective governments are 
solely’ responsible for the absence of diplomatic relations. 

Recently, the use of violence in entering embassies and the 
improper and illegal use of the right of asylum by ana : groups 
of delinquent elements who faced no political persecution of 
anv kind, and tried to ensure their departure from the country 
without fulfilling legal formalities at the expense and under the 
protection of other governments, which normally denied them 
visas through regular channels, determined the decisive response 
of the Government of Cuba. It made our relations with some 
governments difficult, especally with that of Venezuela, which 
preferred to protect those elements instead of coming to agree- 
ments that would guarantee the respect for and the security and 
immunity of the diplomatic missions, while rigorously maintain- 
ing at the same time the principles, the norms and the objectives 
of the right of asylum. 

The situation between the two governments has worsened 
even more as a result of the monstrous attempt ^ exonerate 
those responsible for the horrid crime committed off Barbados. 


All those who believed that the threat of a propaganda drive 
against Cuba in other countries might force the Cuban Govern- 
ment to accept erroneous solutions have now seen for themse ves 
that Cuba is sufficiently confident of the correctness of its policy 
to defy any campaign and firmly maintain its pnncip es. In he 
long run, the truth cannot be concealed from the peoples of the 
world who will know our country’s real situation and Cuba s 
true posture. 


The incidents involving the Embassy of Peru ended in a 
reaffirmation of Cuba’s principled stand. 

In the United Nations General Assembly, the United States 
pressure— to which some of the most repressive Latin American 
governments readily yielded-gave rise to a division within the 
Latin American group and a shameful P olitica !“ 
nrevented our country from becoming a member of the UN be 
curity Council to which it was rightfully entitled by ds interna- 
tional standing and its holding the chairmanship of the Non- 
Aligned Movement, in spite of having c obtain. 36 "° p “S re 
clear majority in votes-which reached the overwelm ng figure 
of 90 Under these circumstances, Cuba gave up in favor of the 
friendly and deserving Government of Mexico 

against Cuba established a negative precedent in the United N 

tions and harmed Colombia’s international authority a 
The latest voting in the United Nations-which prevented Costa 
Rica from obtaining a seat in the Security Council-represented 
a sanction against those who had seconded the interference with 
Cuba’s election to this high UN body. Nevertheless we can say 
that a significant number of Latin American and Caribbean 
governments have rejected continuous U.S. pressure a.med at 
curtailing their relations with Cuba. This applies not onl> to 
member countries of the Non-Mgned Movement ^ 
and Panama, or those, like Nicaragua or Grenada, m wh, oh recent 
revolutionary changes have taken place. Others, like Ecuado 
which has resumed a civilian democratic path, chose to follow 
Mexico’s outstanding example of long-established traditions of 
Latin Americanism that does not yield to the influence of those 
who work against the unity of our homelands. 

It is necessary that the Party Congress reiterate its resolve 
to maintain relations of friendship and cooperation with all whe 
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show respect for our country, regardless of differences in ideology 
or social systems. 


We must insist before Latin America public opinion that 
unity in Latin America and in the Caribbean is for us a perma- 
nent objective and that we view it as the best instrument to attain 
Our America’s historical goals and the democratic and indepen- 
dent consolidation of our countries. 

This five-year period has proved that the policy set out by 
the Party concerning relations with capitalist countries is correct. 
This policy is based on the possibility of maintaining ties of fruit- 
ful cooperation and mutual respect, regardless of differences in 
social systems. It differentiates between countries with an aver- 
age level of development that have not yet become great powers 
and those with greater economic power that have never possessed 
colonial territories and avoid hegemonistic attitudes. It likewise 
takes into account the inevitable contradictions existing between 
major capitalist powers which lead them to positions that are 
not always unanimous; this has made it impossible for Yankee 
imperialism to have greater success in its policy of blockade 
against revolutionary Cuba and to stifle it economically and 
politically. 

Those relations with the developed capitalist countries have 
been subject to the ups and downs of the political events that 
have occurred in them. Thus, the defeat of the Scandinavian 
social democrats or of the Liberal Party led by Trudeau in Cana- 
da created temporary difficulties but did not stop an important 
commerical exchange with those countries. 

Our ties with Finland are excellent and tend to increase. As 
to Spain, traditional relations continue to prevail, which were 
encouraged by the visit of the President of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, Adolfo Suarez, to our country. 

Relations with the member countries of the European Eco- 
nomic Community have not been homogeneous and have not al- 
ways been easy. Nonetheless, we can inform the Congress that 
economic and financial movement has not been interrupted 
even with those countries with which we have had circumstantial 
political friction. Japan is one of our most important clients. 
There has been an increase in political exchange and an improve- 
ment in the possibilities for economic exchange with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the level of our exchange with Italy 
is stabilizing. There is high level communication with France, 
and significant economic exchanges have taken place. The pleni- 
tude of those relations, however, has been hindered because the 
principled stands of the Cuban Revolution on colonial remnants 
in Latin America have not been understood by certain circles in 
France. 

Comrades, it is not possible to refer to each and every one 
of the situations we face in our contacts with the international 
community; however, we should stop to examine the problems 
with our closest neighbor, which is, at the same time, the major 
capitalist power of our times and the hegemonic and decisive 
element with regard to our Latin America. 

Relations with the United States sum up our major contra- 
dictions in the international arena. Although there are perma- 
nent and unsurmountable elements in those contradictions, re- 
sulting from the socialist character of the Cuban State and the 
imperialist nature of the United States ruling system, it does not 
justify the extreme hostility by successive U.S. governments to- 
wards Cuba which is most of all the result of their obstinacy in 
rejecting the slightest possibility of existence of socialist coun- 
tries in the area, and of their hopeless determination to sweep 


revolutionary Cuba off the map of Latin America and the Carib- 
bean, The 1st Congress adopted the principled policy of the 
Central Committee of the Party, based on our willingness to set- 
tle the historical differences created by the acts of aggression of 
the United States imperialist governments and, consequently, on 
the possibility of discussing the normalization of our relations 
with that country, as well as on Cuba’s firm stand not to take 
official steps tothatend unless the United States is willing to lift 
the blockade, discuss the issue of Guantanamo and refrain from 
violating Cuba’s sovereignty. 


Some time during the early stage of Carter’s administration, 
there seemed to be a certain inclination among the leaders of 
the United States along the path of negotiations. Carter undoubt- 
edly made some gestures toward Cuba; at the beginning of his 
term he cancelled spy flights, allowed United States citizens to 
travel to Cuba and proposed the creation of an Interests Section. 


Cuba was receptive to these gestures, but in the end the 
reactionary ideas of some of his advisers prevailed over the less 
aggressive trends in the State Department under Vance and 
Muskie, and the relations became tense once again. 

There are some current problemspending. The case of Mariel 
has not been solved; it has simply been suspended. If the U.S. 
authorities keep encouraging illegal departures from our country 
and it is impossible to solve pending problems on family reunifi- 
cation, then Cuba believes it has all the right to authorize the 
departure from any part of the country of all those citizens who 
wish to do so. The United States created this problem and it is 
now up to it to solve it. 


The construction of socialism as a completely free and vol- 
untary task is still a principle of our revolutionary process. It 
implies freedom of emigration. What does the United States have 
to say on this when it speaks so complacently of human rights 
and freedom of movement for the citizens of the world? Cuba is 
ready to come to reasonable and constructive agreements on this 
matter. 

With regard to skyjacking, the attitude of the Cuban Govern- 
ment will depend on the policy the United States will adopt for 
those who hijack Cuban planes or vessels to go to the United 
States, encouraged by the authorities of the country. If it applies 
drastic measures, then we shall also apply them to those who hi- 
jack U.S. planes or vessels to come to Cuba. If it is tolerant, then 
we shall also be tolerant. This is another matter we are prepared 
to discuss on an absolutely reciprocal basis. 

Reagan’s election introduces an element of uncertainty— 
rather of danger— in U.S. -Cuban relations. 

No president can be judged before he assumes office. No 
one knows right now just what Reagan’s plans are. We must judge 
strictly according to the Republican platform, the public state- 
ments made by the presidential candidate and the ideas openly 
expressed by the advisers of the new President of the United 
States. The intentions they have expressed are extremely reaction- 
ary and dangerous. There is no doubt that it has been a success 
of the extreme right in the politics of the United States. It is the 
duty of the peoples to be realistic, to have no illusions, and pre- 
pare themselves to staunchly oppose the policy announced by 
imperialism and by the reactionary group that has just come to 
power. 

It would have been better to wait until January 20 for the 
new President to be installed in office and study his official state- 
ments as the head of the United States Government. But our 
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Congress starts today, and it is our most sacred duty to prepare 
the Party and the people tor the struggle we may have to wage 
in the future. 

Statements have been made threatening the world, Latin 
America, and Cuba in particular. 

Reagan and his advisers are trying to attain military superior- 
ity and negotiate with the socialist camp from a position ot 
strength, but this idea is simply absurd. This would lead to an 
unbridled arms race in the midst of the worst international eco- 
nomic crisis the world has recently had to suffer. It would be 
equivalent to declaring that the peoples are fatally doomed to 
destroy themselves mutually. This might apply when harquebuses 
|an obsolete portable firearm-ed. 1 and crossbows were in use, 
but not in our era of thermonuclear arms. Does anyone have the 
right to play with the survival of the human race? 

In our opinion Reagan will be unable to solve any of the 
main problems affecting the United States: inflation, unemploy- 
ment, energy crisis, economic recession, vice, drugs, violence, 
crimes, corruption, and his ideas on foreign policy can endanger 

world peace. . 

Kissinger-one of the future President’s current advisers-is 
hanging on to the obsolete, reactionary and fascist geopolicy of 
dividing the world into spheres of influence, which is equivalent 
to freezing progess and change throughout the world, suppressing 
the national independence of any country and its right to decide 
on what socioeconomic regime is best suited for it. The socialist 
countries will not accept this, nor will the revolutionary and 
progressive forces of the world. It is an illusion, but a disturbing 
and dangerous one. Cuba will categorically oppose these stale 
and Machiavelian objectives. 

Reagan and his advisers have announced that they intend to 
establish an alliance with the rightist, reactionary and fascist 
forces in this continent. But the peoples of Our America will 
never submit themselves to this ignominious subjugation. The 
workers, the farmers, the intellectuals, the students will know 
how to resist such cruel fate. Our hemisphere’s recent history 
has demonstrated our peoples’ combat capacity. It is useless to 
despise, ignore and underestimate them; Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Grenada and Guatemala have proven that so doing is an error. 

How many Yankee and fascist soldiers will be needed to 
subjugate hundreds of millions of Latin Americans? There are 
no longer any Switzerlands in Our America. Chile and Uruguay 
are eloquent examples of such illusions. There are no longer any 
masks to disguise our oppression. There are no longer military 
or repressive mechanisms developed by the U.S. intelligence 
agencies, no matter how cruel and sophisticated they may be, 

capable of curbing the insurgency of the peoples. Who can pre- 
vent our peoples from fighting sooner or later? Oppression will 
not last forever, terror and fear will not rule forever. The awaken- 
ing of the peoples has become more frightening than anything 
the oppressors have devised to subdue them. One must be blind 
not to see that. The crueler internal tyranny is, the stronger im- 
perialist oppression becomes, the more rebellion there will be. 
And this rebelliousness will be invincible! 

It is truly incredible that in today’s world some should speak 
of military interventions and of applying the “big stick” policy 
again in our continent. They should best awake from such dreams. 
Others also dreamed of dominating the world and turned into 
ashes. Currently the peoples have many varied forms of struggle. 
Latin America and the Caribbean have a population of over 300 
million ; their surface area is twice that of the United States. 


Reagan has said that in Vietnam the mistake was not making 
war but losing it. In Latin America the mistake of making war 
might represent a greater defeat than that of Vietnam. Who has 
told Mister Reagan that making war means the right to win it 
There is talk even about a probable intervention in Central 
America All Latin American peoples will fight with determina- 
tion and courage against Yankee intervention in their territories. 

If Yankee marines or intervention forces land in Central America 
the people of the United States will again witness the painful 
scene of their soldiers’ coffins arriving home. Those who go to 
kill Latin Americans will also have to resign themselves to die. 

The blame will fall on those who refuse to acknowledge the les- 
sons of history and the irreversible changes that have taken place 
in our world. No one is threatening life in the United States, but 
no one will accept, without a determined and heroic struggle, 
the threat of the United States against our lives. 

The time has come to say that Latin American peoples do 
not fear anything or anyone;that, outraged, they reject the stick 
and furthermore scorn the imperialist carrot. The myth must 
cease' Blackmail must cease! The repulsive intent of intimidating 
Latin American patriots, the sons and daughters of Bolivar, ot 
San Martin, of O’Higgins, of Sucre, of Hidalgo, of Morelos, of 
Morazan, of Maceo and of Marti must cease! 

Reagan and his advisers speak of a military blockade of Cuba, 
under any pretext, including if, as they assert, the Soviet Union 
were to carry out an action in any other part of the world. This 
is a repulsive and cynical thought. 

Cuba will be ready to defend itself against any military 
blockade or imperialist Yankee invasion! In this country the 
struggle shall not cease as long as one single patriot remains capa- 
ble of fighting, and there are millions ready to do so to their last 
drop of blood. “Whoever tries to seize Cuba,” Antonio Maceo, 
the Bronze Titan said, “will gather the dust of its soil drenched 
in blood, if he does not perish in the struggle.” 

The world knows that the United States authorities conceiv- 
ed, organized and promoted the assassination of leaders of the 
Cuban Revolution and of other governments. The CIA was the 
center of those repulsive practices. What can be expected now 
of that institution when Reagan’s advisers state that it will have 
carte blanche, and when no less a person than Goldwater will be 
the chairman of the Senate Intelligence Committee 

We believe that one of Reagan’s first statements should be 
that his administration shall not organize, authorize or allow 
any CIA plans to assassinate leaders of other countries. 

We sincerely hope that these practices will not be repeated; 
otherwise, the United States Government would be institution- 
alizing and stimulating the worst form of terrorism in the world, 
and it will be held responsible and will answer for all the conse- 
quences of its acts. 

If there is an olive branch, we shall not reject it. If hostility 
continues and there is aggression, we shall repond strongly. 

Cuba believes that for the world it is a historical necessity 
that normal relations exist among all countries, based on mutual 
respect, on the acknowledgment of the sovereign right of every 
one and on non-intervention. Cuba considers that the normaliza- 
tion of its relations with the United States would impove the 
political climate in Latin America and the Caribbean and would 
contribute to world detente. Cuba, therefore, is not opposed to 
finding a solution to its historical differences with the United 
States, but no one should expect Cuba to change its position 
nor yield in its principles. Cuba is and will continue to be social- 
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ist. Cuba is and will continue to be a friend of the Soviet Union internationalist country. 

and of all the socialist States. Cuba is and will continue to be an Principles are not negotiable. 


Speech given by Commander in Chief Fidel Castro Ruz, first 
secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Cuba and president of the Council of State and the Council of 

Distinguished Guests; 

Dear Compatriots: 

Today I will be briefer than on other occasions. The main 
ideas have been expressed in the course of the Congress and 1 
don’t want to be repetitious. It has already become a tradition 
for our Congress, the Congress of our Communist Party, to come 
to a close here in Revolution Square amidst our communist 
people. 

This is the third time this year that we meet in the Square. I 
believe that, as far as mass mobilization in our capital is concerned , 
1980 has been the most extraordinary year ever. 

It’s impossible to forget the glorious days of the March of 
the Fighting People. It’s impossible to forget how much the 
people of our capital and of Havana province have done for the 
Revolution this year: April 19, May Day, May 17, September 27 
and today. 

I remember thinking on each of these occasions that it 
couldn’t possibly be repeated. It seemed impossible for that 
multitude that gathered along Fifth Avenue on April 19 to ever 
gather again, but it wasn’t too long afterward that we saw a sim- 
ilar crowd gathered here in this Square. And then I was sure that 
a rally such as the one on May Day would never be repeated. 
And yet, we again had the opportunity to see that same multi- 
tude gathered on May 17, and again on September 27, and again 
today in Revolution Square. 

The people of the two Havana provinces must be given 
recognition and thanks for their great, extraordinary support for 
the Revolution and the Party. 

Today you have demonstrated in practice what we said at 
the Congress about our Party’s solid, profound and indestructible 
ties with the masses. Thus the great truth that the Party is the 
Party of our people and that the Party exists through the people 
and for the people is hereby confirmed. 

Our basic problems were analyzed in depth by the Congress. 
However, I would say, as we said this afternoon, that the basic 
characteristic of our Congress was its internationalist character. 

We can assert that the world’s revolutionary, progressive 
and democratic forces were present at our Congress. We could 
assert that the world’s healthiest, most honest forces gathered 
here at our Congress. In fact, there were times when it was hard 
to tell whether it was a Cuban Congress or a Congress of the 
world’s revolutionary forces. 

The guests who spoke at our Congress outnumbered the 
Cuban delegates who spoke. And, of course, not all the guests 
spoke since that would have been impossible, but those who did 
conveyed to our people and Party the message from the main 
forces that are changing the world today. Those who spoke 
illustrated the changes that are taking place, particularly in our 
hemisphere, because there we heard the message, the warm, 
fraternal and solitary voice of Nicaragua through Comrade 
Humberto Ortega, who is known, admired and esteemed by our 


Ministers , at the mass rally to close the 2nd Congress of the 
Communist Party of Cuba, held in Revolution Square on Decem- 
ber 20, 1980, Year of the 2nd Congress. 


people as one of the principal masterminds and strategists of the 
Nicaraguan people’s victorious struggle. There we heard Cayetano 
Carpio, that hero who has devoted his whole life to the cause of 
liberating his people, the people of El Salvador, and who brought 
us the message of all the united revolutionary organizations in El 
Salvador. We heard the words of our brilliant, staunch and 
upstanding friend and brother Bishop. We heard the message of 
the Chilean revolutionaries through that veteran fighter who is 
so highly esteemed in our country, Luis Covalan, the secretary 
of the Communist Party of Chile, who suffered fascist repres- 
sion in his own flesh and who expressed his people’s will to 
struggle with words that recall his country’s national anthem, 
namely, “on the side of reason must also be strength.” We heard 
with profound emotion and we might even say that we shed 
tears together with Rodney Arismendi, that friend of our coun- 
try who is so highly esteemed and admired, that extraordinary 
man who for many years, shoulder to shoulder with his people, 
championed solidarity with our Revolution. We heard messages 
from our Angolan brothers and sisters, from our Mozambican 
brothers and sisters, from our Ethiopian brothers and sisters, 
from our Guinean brothers and sisters, our African brothers and 
sisters. We heard messages from our Vietnamese, Kampuchean 
and Lao brothers and sisters, from our Afghan brothers and 
sisters, from our Arab brothers and sisters; messages from our 
brothers and sisters the French and Portuguese Communists, 
who embody the most consistent positions and ideas of the 
workers’ and revolutionary movement in the capitalist coun- 
tries. We heard the message from our dear brothers and sisters 
from the socialist camp and, most especially, from our dear and 
inseparable Soviet Union. And we had the pleasure to hear, in 
the words of that tireless fighter, of that hero of the cause of 
communism, Henry Winston, the message from the most pure 
and the most honest of the U.S. people. 

Those who gathered here represent the healthiest, purest, 
most consistent of the fighters for the cause of liberation, democ- 
racy, social justice and peace. This is why we felt so stimulated 
at the Congress and also because it reveals the extent of the pres- 
tige of our country and our Revolution and of the trust that the 
world’s revolutionary and progressive forces have placed in it. It 
also reveals the tenacious and heroic efforts our country has been 
making to contribute to the world revolutionary movement and 
international solidarity. Our country has gained a great deal of 
prestige in these years. However, we do not struggle to win pres- 
tige. Our Revolution’s prestige derives from our loyalty to prin- 
ciples. And more important than the prestige is the confidence 
that all the world’s revolutionaries must have that Cuba can al- 
ways be counted on, that the Revolution’s loyalty to the immor- 
tal principles of Marxism-Leninism is not only the line followed 
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by this generation but will also be the line followed by this gen- 
eration of the Pioneers, whose representative spoke here this 
afternoon, and the line followed by the future revolutionary 

generations^, ess ^ ^ ^ discuss |nterna tional matters, it 
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cal and self-critical standpoint, all the way up from the Par y 

nuclei to the Party Congress. nf nur 

The fundamental problems were analyzed, a review of our 
“L years was made and on balance the results 

?ha taSe ^blShment of Peop.e’s Power; in the deveh 

E.T^ei,li,t d.mocracy;and, above all, the ■»»>« 

Jithin our mass organizations, the Young Communist Leag 

“ d We must take into aeeount that the number of workers ta 
3,1(1 Our Var^' 'worked' in drawing up the future plans and our 

it but even surpass it. 

Our Party analyzed and approved some basic idea ? 
the country’s future development up to the year 2000. We can 
now allow ourselves to think not only in terms of one year or 
five years but also in terms of 20 years, basing ourselves on real 
factors and the elements of security provided by our close eco^ 
nomic relations and our coordination P lans 
with the Soviet Union and the rest of the socialis countries. 

Thus, as far as our country’s economic development is con- 
cerned, we can look toward the future with more confidence 
and assurance than ever before. ... 

However, the most important, the most rev ° lut, °"^ h ‘ , g 
about this Congress was the composition of our Central Comm 
tee The leadership of our Party was given a strong dose of work- 
er cadres, a strong dose of women and a strong dose of interna- 

t'onalKt fighte^our ^ represente d on theC ^ ntra '^™ h 

mittee not only indirectly through the f Part * 1 
Party members heading the mass organizations, chiefly ourwork 
er organization and our women’s organization Also included ar 
representatives of our farmer organization and of our largest ^or- 
ganization, the Committees for the Defense of the Revolution 
Therefore, a direct link between the Party and the masses 
has been established at this Congress. Furthermore, the Principle 
was established that no matter where a Party member, whether 
man or woman, happens to be, in Cuba or oute.de Cuba, work- 
ing in production or the services, holding down an admmistrative 
job or doing scientific work, or engaged in any other kmdof ac- 
tivity, the Party will not forget him or her. This means that the 
extraordinary honor, the very great responsibility of be, °"|” g 
to the top leadership of our Party can be earned by cutting cane. 


working in a mine, working in a laboratory, managing a factory 
or a tom, being a trade union leader, leading a province or a 
mass organization on a nationwide or provincial level . 

We believe that our Central Committee has been greatly en- 
hanced by the presence of new members closely linked to the 

maSS Our Party has developed a great deal and now has some 
450 000 members and candidates. It is no longer a conglomer- 
ation of organizations, and nobody remembers what organiza- 
tion they came from. Our Party is now composed of a single 
solid trunk. Our Party is now something new, a Party that has 
developed throughout these past 22 years. It’s no longer a ques- 
tion of the history- of the war or before the war or the strugg 
in the underground. It is in fact also a question of the history 
written by new generations, of the heroic history of our people 
in these 22 years of struggle. This is already reflected in the 
leadership of our Party, although that leadership includes men 
who fought in the Sierra, who took part in the struggle against 
bandits, in the October Crisis and who fought in Angola and in 
Ethiopia. The fact that through our Revolutionary- Armed Forces 
more than 100,000 fighters have fulfilled internationalist missions 
is really extraordinary. 

This is why our Central Committee can now present a legion 
of heroes: heroes of the revolutionary struggle in our country , 
heroes of internationalism, Heroes of Labor, heroes ofmater ' a ‘ 
and intellectual work, heroes of Party work, a g^p of men and 
women who have amassed extraordinary merits. And the princ. 
pies that were observed in electing the Central Committee were 
also observed in electing the Political Bureau. And thus. ^mrade 
Vilma Espih, Comrade Roberto Veiga, Comrade Jose Ramirez 
Cruz and Comrade Armando Acosta were elected alternate 
members of the Political Bureau. Therefore, the women he 
workers, the farmers and the Committees for the Defense of the 
Revolution are directly represented in the Political Bureau ^ 

our Party. In our opinion, this is an extraordinary step forward 

that will raise the efficiency and quality of the work of the lead 
ership of the Party and the entire country. 

Now then, we believe that one of the basic tasks fulf.Ued by 
the Ogress was that of preparing the Party 
the difficult international situation we re going g - P 
tag the Parly and our people for any eventual confrontation with 

“tS, to say, we have made it cleat to M,. Man that 
wake not 5 , “d oj'his thtea.s. 11 then* somathk >8 w. d.s kke 
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people forgot what fear means a long time ago. Our p p 
the taste of fear a long time ago. 

We’re aware of the fact that the international situation is a 

difficult and complex one. We’re aware that there ’ sar ® a '^ ge " 
of war We’re also aware of the need to struggle and to mobilize 
world public opinion ta order to put a stop to the arms race, to 
put an end to international tension, to eradicate the danger 
war We can contribute to this objective within the limits of our 
modest forces. We know full well what kind of a world we’re 
living in. 

As we said in the Main Report, never before has humanity 
lived through such times as these, with the existence of enor- 
mous nuclear arsenals, with tens of thousands of ™ c le^ weap- 
ons pointing in all directions. We know that there s a great dan- 
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ger that a worldwide conflict may break out some day, and we 
believe that humanity, particularly our people, must be aware of 
these dangers and mobilize in order to struggle against them, each 
person fighting with all his strength. The fact remains that a cer- 
tain attitude must be taken in view of these realities. 

We are threatened by a number of dangers. Of course, should 
a world conflict break out, it would affect every nation without 
exception. However, since our country is located in this part of 
the world, close to the United States, apart from the danger that 
any world conflict would represent for us, we’re constantly be- 
ing threatened by imperialist attacks, and in view of these reali- 
ties it is necessary to adopt a certain attitude. 

On occasion, the imperialists speak condescendingly about 
their being willing to lift the blockade, willing to spare our lives, 
if we stopped being internationalists, if we withdrew our fighters 
from Angola and Ethiopia, if we severed our close ties with the 
Soviet Union. Needless to say, for us it is neither a pleasure nor 
a whim to have thousands of our fighters in other lands. However , 
the day that we call back a single man— a single one— it will be 
because he’s no longer needed or because of an agreement be- 
tween the governments of those countries and us, but never as a 
concession to imperialism! And our ties with the Soviet Union 
will never be broken. Never! Those ties will exist as long as the 
Soviet Union and Cuba exist, because we’re a revolutionary peo- 
ple, because we’re a consistent people, because we’re a staunch, 
loyal and grateful people, because we loathe opportunism! And 
if we were to choose between treason and death we would pre- 
fer death a thousand times over! 

Principles are not negotiable. There are people in the world 
who negotiate with principles, but Cuba will never negotiate with 
principles! And we’re sure that neither this nor future genera- 
tions will ever negotiate with their principles! 

What right does the United States have to tell us who our 
friends should be? 

So they threaten us with maintaining the economic block- 
ade? Let them maintain it for 100 years if they want to. We’re 
ready to resist for 100 years-that is, if imperialism lasts that long. 
They threaten us with naval blockades? Let them impose that 
kind of blockade and they’ll see how much the Cuban people 
can endure ! 

If we had to disperse all over the country and till the land 
in order to survive, and do it with oxen and plows, hoes and 
picks, we’d do it that way , but we’d go on resisting. If they think 
that we’re going to surrender because we run out of electricity 
or buses or fuel or whatever, they’ll see that they’ll never bring 
us to our knees, that we can resist for one, ten or as many years 
as necessary, even if we have to live like the Indians that Christo- 
pher Columbus found here when he landed 500 years ago. 

One thing, though, we wouldn’t be using spears or arrows. 
We’d have a rifle, a grenade or a mine in our hands. Maybe a 
tank, a cannon or a bazooka, or an antiaircraft gun, anything we 
could lay our hands on! The imperialists better not have any 
hopes. We might as well tell them to stop having hopes-and to 
stop threatening us! 

If they were to decide to attack us, then they better get 
ready to see men, women, old people and even children— even 
the little Pioneer who spoke here today— in action. If they dare 
invade our country, more Yankees will die here than in World 
War II, bacause we will not stop fighting under any circum- 
stances: in the front lines, in the rear, in the underground. We 



will not stop fighting as long as a single drop of blood remains in 
our veins. 

This is what we should be willing to do and it is what we re 
willing to do! Of course, we’ll see what happens: we’ll see what 
happens, because we’re neither short of fighters nor are we un- 
armed. If they want to spare themselves a lot of effort and decide 
to drop 20 atoms bombs on us, let them go ahead and do it. We’ve 
already gone through the experience of being threatened with 
atom bombs, and I don’t remember a single citizen of this coun- 
try— not a single one!— losing any sleep over it. Without histrion- 
ics of any kind, we would prefer a thousand times over to die 
than to surrender! We will not make a single concession to im- 
perialism. We will not renounce a single one of our principles! 

The peoples of the world are not so weak today, and I believe 
that the day when all the peoples of Latin America are as willing 
to defend their country as Cuba is to defend itself, as willing as 
Nicaragua is, as willing as Grenada is, imperialist domination in 
this hemisphere will disappear. And we could have added the 
willingness of the Salvadoran revolutionaries and the Guatemalan 
revolutionaries. The imperialists are threatening to intervene in 
Central America, as if this will intimidate the Central American 
revolutionaries. The revolutionaries in El Salvador and Guatemala 
have been fighting out in the open and in the underground for 
20 years and they would find it much easier to fight against the 
invaders than against the henchmen who serve the Yankees and 
who still have a uniform, a flag and a national anthem of their 
own. 

Humberto spoke of Sandino here. Those were different 
times, the balance of forces then was not what it is today and 
neither did the mighty international revolutionary movement 
nor the solidarity that exist today exist then. It is true that San- 
dino defeated the Yankee invaders with a handful of poorly arm- 
ed men, and the invaders had to get out, leaving Somoza and the 
National Guard there— until the end came for Somoza and the 
National Guard in the same way that it will eventually come for 
all the Somozas and their henchmen in this hemisphere. 

Therefore, there are two basic conclusions we can draw from 
this Congress. One, the work, the efforts to boost production 
and the services. I said there are two conclusions and we must 
live up to them. The first thing we have to do is to tackle all our 
difficulties head-on and devote ourselves to work, to the services. 
We must redouble our efforts, work more efficiently and be more 
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demanding in agriculture, at school, in the hospitals, everywhere. 
In short, I would say we must work more and better than ever 
before. 

Second, we must prepare ourselves to defend the country. 
In other words, these are the two basic tasks: production and 
defense. We must organize the Territorial Troops Militia and pre- 
pare the Party and the people to fight under any circumstances. 
We must support the motion made by the militiaman who spoke 
on behalf of the Regiment of the Territorial Troops from Pinar 
del Rio in regard to raising funds to purchase arms and devoting 
our free time and even part of our vacation time to the training 
program, in order not to affect the economy. 

One thing must not clash with the other. Work in production 
and the services must go hand in hand with combat training. We 
must prepare ourselves, there’s no doubt about that. We must 
rely principally on our training rather than on the enemy’s sanity. 
We must rely in our own forces and not on the enemy’s common 
sense. This is why now more than ever before, we must become 
a people of workers and soldiers. 

We’re in the midst of the sugar harvest and it’s going well. 
The accumulated potential output average is 88 percent, a figure 
that was never reached in December last year, not even on a single 
day. The workers in the sugar mills and the canefields are work- 
ing with exceptional enthusiasm, and I believe that they personify 
the spirit of struggle and work that prevails throughout the 
country. 

When we resume our activities, when all the delegates to the 
Congress return home, they should be guided by the idea and 
the commitment of giving full support to production, the ser- 
vices, the sugar harvest and the tasks of defense. We’re not going 


to start wondering whether the Yankees will spare our lives 
not. What we should concern ourselves with is preparing 01 
selves for the struggle and letting them know— as we said in t 
Congress-that they’re going to find “a hard nut to crack anc 
deadly thom in their side.” These are the two basic ideas - 
should take away with us from the Congress. 

Comrade delegates to the Congress and compatriots, i 
must say that we have plenty of reasons for feeling satisfied, 
fact, for being proud of the results of this Congress, of bei 
proud of what our Party is today, of the quality of the Party, 
the quality of the men and women who represented it at t 
Congress. We’re proud of this proof of the ties between the Par 
and the masses, of the people’s support for the Revolution, 
their support for the Party, support that you have demonstrate 
here today before the representatives of over 140 revolutionar 
progressive and democratic organizations from all over the worlc 

I believe that I’m conveying the feelings of every memb 
of the Central Committee and the Political Bureau accurately 1 
saying that we have always had great confidence in our peop 
and that today that confidence is greater than ever! That w 
who have always been optimistic, feel more optimistic than eve 
That we, who have always felt committed to the Revolution, t 
day feel more committed than ever! 

Long live our glorious Communist Party! 

Long live proletarian internationalism! 

Long live the people! 

Patria o muerte! 

Venceremos! 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE CENTER FOR CUBAN STUDIES 


The Center for Cuban Studies, an educa- 
tional institution, opened in New York City in 
1972, to bring to the U.S. public, and to educa- 
tional and cultural institutions, a wide range of 
Cuban resource material. Such resources books, 
magazines, films, art work— were unavailable 
previously. The 1961 ban on trade with, and 
travel to, Cuba had created a de facto embargo 
on information about that country. 

Now that an increasing number of North 
Americans arc traveling to Cuba, the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information has become more 
imperative than ever. The Center for Cuban 
Studies fills this need through its many services 
to the public. 

Membership in the Center entitles you to 
receive all Center publications, plus special dis- 
countson Center programs, classes and catalogue 
items for sale such as books, records and posters. 
Annual membership is $25.00 (regular), $50.00 


(supporting), $100.00 (sustaining) and $250.00 
(sponsoring). Student memberships are available 
for $15.00 annually to those with school or 
university addresses. Institutional memberships 
(libraries) are $35.00. There are no subscriptions 
to individual publications. You may write for 
further information. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Center for 
Cuban Studies. Enclosed is my lax-deductible 
contribution. 

$ 1 00 $50 $25 

Name 

Address 

City, State, Zip 

Make checks payable to the Center for Cuban 
Studies. 





